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God:  Dead  or  Alive? 


By  Hillyer  H.  Straton 


WE  LIVE  in  an  age  of  theo- 
logical ferment.  There  are  three 
major  figures  who  have  had  a  pro- 
found influence  upon  modern 
theological  thinking.  The  first  is  Paul 
Tillich  with  his  emphasis  upon  God 
as  the  Ground  of  Being.  He  rightly 
points  out  that  God  is  not  a  Creature 
or  even  a  Person  beside  other  crea- 
tures or  persons.  His  theology  is 
profoundly  theistic.  ''God  is  the  basic 
symbol  of  faith."  (See  Dynamics  of 
Faith,  p.  47).  Just  a  week  before  his 
recent  death  he  was  debating  with 
T.  J.  Altizer,  one  of  the  proponents 
of  the  God-is-dead  school. 

The  second  is  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
murdered  by  the  Nazis  for  his  cour- 
age during  World  War  H.  He  talked 
about  a  *'religionless  Christianity" 
in  some  of  his  late  prison  letters  but 
this  was  probably  influenced  by  his 
own  pending  tragedy  and  the  Ger- 
man churches'  dismal  silence. 
Actually  he  had  a  great  faith  and  a 
high  Christology. 

The  third  is  Rudolph  Bultmann 


with  his  ''demythologizing"  of  the 
gospels. 

These  three  world-renowned  theo- 
logians are  essentially  theistic,  yet 
their  writings  have  given  a  certain 
amount  of  encouragement  to  the  so- 
called  ''God-is-dead  theology."  This 
way  of  thinking  stems  from  four 
young  theologians  all  around  40, 
Thomas  Altizer  of  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Paul  Van  Buren  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  William  Hamilton  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Gabriel 
Vahanian  of  Syracuse,  N.Y.  Two 
teach  in  seminaries  and  two  in 
secular  universities.  Thomas  Altizer 
has  probably  been  the  most  vocal. 
He  writes  "...  Ours  is  a  time  in 
which  God  is  dead  .  .  .  Now  that  we 
have  learned  that  we  can  no  longer 
speak  about  God  we  must  learn  how 
to  speak  of  the  actuality  of  his 
death."  (Christian  Century,  7-7-65, 
p.  866)  "Man  has  lost  the  sense  of 
the  sacred."  (Time  10-22-65)  From 
the  Christian  viewpoint  there  is  some 
faint  light  in  his  view:  "Christian 
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expressions  like  *the  Incarnate  word' 
(must)  be  a  forward  moving  proc- 
ess." (Christian  Century,  7-7-65) 

Paul  Van  Buren's  major  emphasis 
has  been  upon  linguistic  analysis. 
He  says  that  "talk  of  God  — includ- 
ing the  prospect  of  his  reappearance 
—  is  philosophically  meaningless." 
(Time  10-22-65)  Gabriel  Vahanian 
writes:  ** Faith  calls  for  secularity 
...  it  is  time  for  us  to  write  a  new 
gospel,  not  to  patch  up  the  old  one." 
(Christian  Century  12-8-65)  Has  he 
forgotten  the  superb  French  preach- 
er, Fenelon,  I  think  it  was,  who 
said  of  those  wanting  to  start  a  new 
religion  in  his  time,  *'Get  yourself 
crucified  and  rise  again  on  the  third 
day"?  Vahanian  continues,  ''God  is 
dead  and  will  remain  so  until  the 
church  (can)  proclaim  him  anew  in 
ways  that  will  fulfill  the  cultural 
needs  of  the  times."  (Time  10-22-65) 

William  Hamilton  claims  that 
this  new  radical  theology  holds  "it 
is  not  a  loss  of  the  idols,  or  of  the 
God  of  theism.  It  is  a  real  loss  of 
real  transcendence.  It  is  a  loss  of 
God."  Yet  he  maintains  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  place  of  Jesus  for 
Christian  faith.  "I  insist  that  the 
time  of  the  death  of  God  is  also  the 
time  of  obedience  to  Jesus." 
(Christian  Century,  10-6-65,  pp. 
1220,  1221) 

What  the  Radicals  Are  Saying 

What  are  these  men  saying  besides 
a  very  startling  proclamation  about 
God?  First,  that  easy  Christianity 
is  out.  A  genuine  Christianity  must 
become  involved  in  the  hurts  and 
needs  of  the  world,  active  in  the 
racial  struggle  and  peace  movement 


along  with  other  major  social  issues 
Second,  that  if  you  Hue  as  if  God 
does  not  exist  he  is  dead  for  you. 
Mouthing  the  word  "God"  is  not 
enough;  we  must  believe  in  and  work 
for  his  sort  of  world  even  if  he  is 
"dead."  Jeremiah  7:4  KJV  had 
something  very  similar  to  say,  "Trust 
ye  not  in  lying  words,  saying.  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of 
the  Lord,  are  these."  In  other  words 
your  religion  must  go  farther  than 
just  talking  about  it.  Jesus  had 
something  very  similar  to  say  to  his 
day:  "Why  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and 
do  not  the  things  that  I  say?" 

We  ought  to  take  these  four  young 
men  seriously  because  they  have 
something  significant  to  say  even  if 
we  cannot  agree  with  their  major 
premise.  The  position  they  have 
propounded  has  been  at  genuine  cost 
to  themselves.  There  is  limited  space 
to  debate  their  positions  in  full,  but 
there  are  some  obvious  facts  about 
our  faith  in  God  which  need  to  be 
looked  at  once  more.  These  young 
theologians  do  not  necessarily  claim 
that  they  are  atheists.  Some  of  them 
apparently  hold  that  God  once 
existed  (which  closely  approaches 
18th  century  deism)  but  that  he  is 
now  dead.  They  even  say  that  the 
time  and  place  of  his  death  was  the 
cross  on  which  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
expired.  There  can  be  a  relative 
truth  about  atheism  which  rejects  a 
false  conception  of  God.  Yet  any 
man  has  to  hold  the  atheist  position 
(if  he  really  can)  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Albert  Camus,  the 
French  Nobel  prize  winner,  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  in  God  but  "I  am 
not  an  atheist.  That  is  far  too  easy 


an  answer."  Possibly  the  best  thing 
to  say  about  atheism  is  with  John 
Buchan:  It  gives  a  man  no  invisible 
means  of  support. 

Ways  of  Knowing  God 

There  are  five  fundamental  ways 
of  knowing  God:  1.  Sense  experience. 
2.  Aesthetic  experience.  3.  Moral 
experience.  4.  Religious  experience. 
5.  Historical  experience.  Let  us  look 
at  them  briefly. 

First,  sense  experience.  Science 
assumes  the  reality  of  the  physical 
world  which  we  can  prove  quite 
adequately  by  stubbing  our  toe  on 
a  rock  in  the  dark.  The  bruise  that 
we  get  is  fair  proof  that  the  rock  is 
there.  The  experience  of  stubbing  my 
toe  makes  me  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  physical  world.  The  experience 
of  walking  with  God  makes  me 
believe  in  God.  The  psalmist  says: 
"0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is 
good:  happy  is  the  man  who  takes 
refuge  in  him"  (Ps.  34:8).  Though 
we  cannot  see  God,  countless  mil- 
lions have  testified  that  God  has 
passed  their  way.  The  physicist 
never  sees  an  atom  but  he  can  see  the 
tracks  it  leaves  in  a  cloud  chamber. 
When  the  great  preacher,  Phillips 
Brooks,  explained  the  fact  of  God  to 
the  deaf  and  blind  Helen  Keller, 
who  had  been  completely  cut  off 
from  most  sense  experience,  her 
response  was,  **0,  I  knew  there  was 
such  an  One."  Some  of  the  greatest 
of  scientists,  such  as  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  are  saying  that  the  physical 
world  also  has  intelligibility. 

Second,  aesthetic  experience  is  at 
the  same  time  both  a  surer,  and  to 
some  minds  a  less  obvious  way  of 


understanding  God.  To  the  psalmist 
the  stars  in  their  courses  speak  of 
God:  "The  heavens  are  telling  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
proclaims  his  handiwork"  (Ps.  19:1). 
In  the  novel  A  Tree  Grows  in 
Brooklyn,  Francis  Nolan  says  that 
the  first  time  she  ever  saw  a  tulip  its 
beauty  was  such  that  it  took  her 
breath  away.  The  reality  of  beauty 
in  speaking  of  the  Ultimate  is  there 
whether  we  always  recognize  it  or 
not.  You  can  argue  about  whether 
W.  H.  Auden  or  T.  S.  Eliot  is  a  great 
poet,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about 
Dante  or  Shakespeare.  William 
Temple  said,  **It  takes  longer  for 
artistic  judgment  to  become  stable 
than  scientific,  but  when  it  reaches 
stability  it  also  achieves  a  finality 
as  the  other  does  not."  So  we  are 
admonished  in  the  Bible  to  * 'wor- 
ship the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness."  John  Sebastian  Bach  has 
been  called  "The  Fifth  Evangelist" 
because  the  experience  of  beauty  in 
his  music  does  tell  us  of  God. 

Third,  to  many,  moral  experience 
is  the  most  powerful  proof  of  God. 
It  was  the  famous  German  philos- 
opher Immanuel  Kant  who  said, 
"Two  things  fill  me  with  awe:  the 
starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral 
law  within."  You  have  to  answer  the 
question:  If  this  world  is  evil  or 
non-moral  why  is  there  any  goodness 
at  all?  Every  man,  even  a  wicked 
man,  has  some  sense  of  oughtness, 
some  obligation  to  his  fellows.  That 
is  why  the  gangster  refuses  to 
"squeal."  Moral  goodness  time  and 
again  defies  the  social  context. 
Martin  Luther  nailed  his  95-theses 
on  the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  in 


defiance  of  his  entire  religious  back- 
ground and  training.  He  felt  that 
he  had  a  prior  duty  to  God.  Moral 
experience  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  persons  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  of  God  whom  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  faith  teaches  is  big  enough 
to  be  interested  in  the  lowliest 
person  who  ever  lived.  "God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son 
.  .  .  that  whoever  believes  in  him 
might .  .  .  have  eternal  life"  (Jn. 
3:16). 

Fourth,  religious  experience  like- 
wise speaks  of  God.  Over  the  cen- 
turies men  have  been  incurably  reli- 
gious. We  see  God  speaking  of  his 
reality  through  the  law,  the  prophets, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  the  apostles  and 
all  men  of  faith  from  the  time  of 
righteous  Abraham  to  the  present. 
Men  in  other  religious  traditions: 
the  Buddhist,  the  Muslim  also  testify 
to  the  reality  of  the  Absolute  or 
God.  We  may  discount  the  faith  of 
all  of  these  but  we  still  have  to 
account  for  it.  And  we  also  have  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  by  and  large 
it  is  these  men  who  have  added 
sweetness,  light  and  hope  to  a  world 
that  has  sometimes  been  very  dark 
indeed. 

The  fifth  and  final  list  in  our 
catalogue  is  historical  experience. 
This  too  may  be  subject  to  all  kinds 
of  questions  but  the  greatest  reli- 
gious thinkers,  and  some  non-reli- 
gious thinkers,  believe  that  they  see 
God  or  a  divine  force,  call  it  what 
you  will,  working  in  history.  God  led 
the  Hebrews  out  of  Egyptian  slavery. 
He  showed  them  his  will  even  in 
their  defeats,  disappointments  and 
second  captivity  in  Babylon.  Chris- 
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tians  see  the  most  incandescent 
moment  of  God's  presence  in  the 
death  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on 
cross,  so  much  so  that  the  reality  of 
his  resurrection  and  life  by  the 
power  of  God  becomes  the  central 
article  of  their  faith.  -| 

Now,  as  has  been  correctly  I 
pointed  out  by  philosophers  and 
many  modern  theologians,  there  is 
no  "proof"  of  God.  The  Almighty 
will  not  be  confined  by  even  the 
wisest  and  best  of  man's  minds  and 
hearts.  Job  asked,  "Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God"  (11:7). 
There  may  be  questions  about  any- 
one of  the  five  areas  mentioned 
above  but  when  you  add  them  to- 
gether they  are  impressive.  Yet  we  i| 
must  remember  that  the  "proof"  f  I 
of  God  is  in  the  realm  of  faith.  There 
is  one  final  word  to  add  and  it  is 
that  of  Jesus  to  the  doubting 
Thomas,  "Do  not  be  faithless,  but 
believing"  (Jn.  20:27).  ■■   ,  i 


AN  OCCASIONAL  FOGGY  DAY 

I  like  an  occasional  foggy  day. 

It  softens  the  edges  of  the  bay 

Where  boats  loom  up  as  out  of  dreams, 

And  nothing  is  quite  what  it  seems. 

What  was  lovely  in  the  light. 

Takes  on  the  shape  of  fear  and  fright, 

And  what  was  ugly  in  the  sun, 

Is  now — the  most  handsomely  done. 

From  under  this  greying,  floating  shawl 

Peer  faces  I  cannot  recall, 

Yet,  still  and  all  we  walk  together. 

Spirits  in  this  gentle  weather. 

Fog  so  full  it  hides  the  steeple 

Cannot  blot  the  form  of  people. 

Yes,  though  a  child  of  light,  I  say 

I  like  an  occasional  foggy  day. 

—Ralph  W.  Seager 


How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  military 


I  STOOD  in  silence  on  the  main  deck  of  the  heavy  cruiser  Canberra, 
silhouetted  beneath  the  massive  eight-inch  guns  that  so  often 
bombard  the  shores  of  Vietnam.  My  thoughts  turned  to  the  simple 
question:  '*Why?"  "Why  do  I  stand  here  so  far  away  from  those  I 
love,  fighting  a  people  I  do  not  know  and  crying  inside  through  the 
lonely  nights?" 

The  answer  is  not  simple;  but  for  me  there  would  be  no  answer  at 
all  if  I  did  not  have  faith.  I  have  found  Jesus  Christ  and  on  him  I 
rely.  If  he  had  not  come  to  take  up  his  abode  within  me,  I  would  look 
to  the  low,  sandy  beaches  that  extend  along  the  green  waters  off 
Vietnam  and  hate— not  only  those  people  we  are  fighting,  but  all 
other  men— for  making  me  live  a  Ufe  that  is  not  of  my  own  choosing. 

But  through  Jesus  Christ  I  have  learned  to  speak  as  did  the  Apostle 
Paul:  **Not  that  I  complain  of  want;  for  I  have  learned,  in  whatever 
state  I  am,  to  be  content"  (Phil.  4:11).  This  is  not  an  abiUty  I  have 
acquired  in  my  own  strength,  but  it  is  a  grace  that  has  been  given  to 
me  from  on  high.  I  cannot  even  say  that  I  desired  to  live  in  content- 
ment with  my  surroundings;  but  Christ  has  given  me  purpose  and  a 
peace  that  goes  beyond  personal  understanding  that  I  may  serve 
Him  and  lose  the  fruitless  desires  that  are  evidence  of  self-will. 

—J.  R.  Conlon,  PCI,  USN,  USS  CANBERRA  (CAG-2),  FPO  San 
Francisco,  96601 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:  J.  R.  Conlon  has  written  in  our  series  on  "How  My  Faith 
Has  Helped  Me  in  the  Military."  We'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Write  us  a  letter, 
100  to  200  words,  and  mail  it  to  The  Editor,  THE  LINK,  122  Maryland  Ave. 
N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.,  20002.  We  will  publish  some  of  the  best  of  the  letters. 


THE 
WIVES 
WHO 
WAIT 

By  Jerry  Poppink 


MEDIA  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
HQ  MAC,  SCOTT  AFB,  111.- 
Jerry  and  Carolyn  Smith  live  in  a 
delightfully-wooded  subdivision  on 
the  Pacific  coast  where  they  recently 
celebrated  their  seventh  anniversary. 

Their  home,  furnished  modestly 
in  Early  American,  has  plenty  of 
room  for  the  Smith's  children. 
Shannon  Marie,  2,  and  Brett,  4, 
who  can  usually  be  found  playing 
on  the  backyard  gym  set. 

Jerry  enjoys  an  adequate  salary  — 
he's  been  in  the  same  line  of  work 
for  seven  years— and  in  most  re- 
spects, the  Smiths  lead  a  life  typical 
of  most  American  young  marrieds. 
They  go  to  parties  on  weekends, 
have  friends  over  for  bridge  once  in 
a  while,  take  the  children  to  church 
on  Sunday  and  generally  enjoy  life. 

But  there's  one  big  difference  be- 
tween Jerry  and  Carolyn  and  the 
millions  of  other  American  couples 
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ANOTHER  EARLY  DAWN  ALERT— 
like  hundreds  of  others — finds  Captain 
Jerry  Smith  again  saying  goodby  to 
Carolyn.  His  destination:  Vietnam.  Nof  i 
matter  what  the  hour,  day  or  night,f  | 
Carolyn  likes  to  get  a  little  bit  dressed  up 
for  his  departures.  "After  all,"  she  ration- 
alizes, "he  probably  won't  see  me  again 
for  two  to  three  weeks.  I  don't  want  him 
to  remember  me  in  a  bathrobe  and 
curlers!" 


Carolyn  Smith  has  a  part-time  husband 


their  age.  For  Jerry  has  no  nine-to- 
five  routine,  five  days  a  week.  When 
he  goes  off  to  work,  Carolyn  is 
never  really  sure  when  he's  coming 
back,  or  if  he's  coming  back  at  all. 
For  Jerry  Smith  commutes  to  war 
—in  Vietnam— at  least  once  a  month. 
He's  an  Air  Force  captain,  a  pilot 
with  the  Military  Airlift  Command. 

*'rm  really  a  part-time  wife." 
Carolyn  confessed.  * 'Since  Jerry  is 
on  the  road  more  than  half  the 
month,  I'm  the  father,  mother, 
financial  expert, 
grocery  shopper, 
everything  else. 

**It's  a  very  uncertain  life  at  best, 


car     mechanic, 
handyman,    and 


and  quite  hard  to  get  used  to.  Since 
many  of  Jerry's  trips  are  classified, 
I  really  don't  know  when  he'll  be 
back  or  where  he's  going— other 
than  *over  there.' " 

Jerry  has  been  '*over  there"  about 
ten  times  in  the  past  year  or  so, 
flying  more  than  a  hundred  hours  a 
month.  He's  visited  such  places  as 
Hawaii,  Guam,  Wake,  Pago  Pago, 
Johnson  Island,  Midway,  Tan  Son 
Nhut  in  Saigon,  and  Da  Nang. 

Carolyn  and  the  children  keep 
tabs  on  his  movements  as  best  they 
can.  A  huge  wall  map  of  the  world 
dominates  the  kitchen,  with  colored 
pins  marking  all  the  far-flung  spots 


CAROLYN  OFTEN  ENTERTAINS  other  waiting  wives  with  coffee  Watches. 
Since  nearly  all  officers  within  the  squadron  are  on  a  hectic  flying  schedule, 
a  number  of  wives  are  always  available  for  get-togethers. 


/ 


SHOPPING  FOR  FOOD  at  the  base 
commissary  doesn't  take  much  decision 
making.  Frozen  TV  dinners  are  quick  and 
simple  and  tasty.  Carolyn  loses  much  of 
her  desire  for  fancy  meals  when  Jerry  is 
off  on  a  trip.  For  Shannon  Marie,  age  2, 
a  trip  to  the  commissary  is  always  an 
exciting  time. 

he's  visited  in  recent  years. 

"I  always  get  a  little  depressed 
when  he's  still  going  west,"  the  tall, 
attractive  blonde  explained.  **But 
when  he's  on  his  way  home,  my 
spirits  really  pick  up.  It  seems  I'm 
always  calling  the  squadron  the  last 
few  days  of  the  trip  to  ask  when 
Jerry's  due  to  land." 

CAROLYN,  a  native  of  Niwot, 
Colorado,  and  a   graduate   of 


Colorado  University,  herself  has 
flown  as  a  stewardess  with  Ameri- 
can Airlines.  ''That  was  the  year 
between  college  and  marriage.  I  was 
based  in  Los  Angeles  and  flew  the 
transcontinental  route  to  New  York 
and  back.  And  you  know,  I  really 
enjoyed  it.  It's  a  completely  differ- 
ent way  of  life.  So  I  feel  I  know, 
somewhat,  the  way  Jerry  feels  about 
his  job. 

''We've  discussed,  of  course,  the 
possibility  of  going  with  the  air- 
lines, and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
doesn't  really  make  any  difference 
to  me,  as  long  as  Jerry  is  happy 
flying.  But  we've  decided  that  this 
—  the  military  — is  our  way  of  life. 
You  have  to  accept  the  discomforts 
and  the  problems  along  with  the 
good  times." 

Carolyn  admitted  that  she  was 
sometimes  afraid  for  her  husband's 
safety  in  Vietnam. 

"Of  course,  there's  the  very  real 
possibility  of  ground  fire.  And  while 
Jerry's  plane  has  never  been  hit— 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  — he 
knows  they've  been  shooting  at  him. 

"But  what  disturbs  me  the  most 
is  the  loneliness.  When  Jerry  goes 
out  the  door  for  a  pre-dawn  alert, 
it's  hard  to  realize  you  won't  see 
him  again  for  maybe  three  weeks. 
Sometimes  I  get  postcards,  of  course, 
and  if  after  a  week  he's  still  at 
Hawaii,  I  know  he's  got  a  sick  air- 
plane on  his  hands  and  the  trip  will 
be  a  little  longer. 

"The  first  week  is  the  worst  week, 
and  I  do  everything  I  can  to  keep 
busy.  I  sew  a  lot,  which  passes  the 
time,  and  I  frequently  have  other 
'part-time  wives'  over  for  coffee  or 
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bridge.  It's  also  a  good  time  to  get 
all  those  letters  out  of  the  way  and 
stop  off  and  visit  friends  I  haven't 
seen  in  a  long  time. 

"There  are  a  couple  of  benefits 
too,  of  course,"  Carolyn  laughed. 
"There's  no  competition  for  the  car 
and  I  don't  have  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  fix  large  meals.  We  enjoy 
the  out-of-doors  and  when  Jerry's 
here,  we  do  a  lot  of  skiing.  When  he's 
gone,  the  children  and  I  will  often 
picnic  out  in  the  park." 

CAROLYN  and  Jerry  are  also 
heavily  involved  in  church 
work,  and  are  members  of  the  Christ 
Lutheran  Church.  She  is  educational 
secretary  for  one  organization  and 


WITH  A  LOT  OF  SPARE  TIME  on  her 
hands,  Carolyn  is  able  to  make  most  of 
her  own  clothes  as  well  as  dresses  for  her 
daughter. 


CAROLYN  READS  A  BEDTIME  story 
to  Shannon  Marie  (left)  and  Brett,  4. 
Brett  sometimes  gets  upset  when  his 
father  doesn't  come  home  every  night 
like  other  fathers. 


attends  monthly  Circle  meetings, 
where  emphasis  is  on  Bible  study. 

''They've  asked  Jerry  to  sing  in 
the  choir  for  the  past  two  and 
a-half  years,"  she  explained,  ''but 
he's  always  been  off  on  a  trip  some- 
where. He's  going  to  try  again  this 
Christmas!" 

Carolyn  admitted  she  had  never 
had  to  face  a  serious  crisis  when 
alone,  but  mentioned  she'd  "be  dead 
if  the  car  ever  broke  down!" 

"If  one  of  the  children  were  to  get 
sick,  it  really  wouldn't  be  too  much 
of  a  problem,"  she  continued.  "One 
of  the  other  wives  would  be  glad  to 
take  the  other  youngster  in  tow  for 
a  while  until  we  got  the  first  one 
all  fixed  up. 
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"You  know,  that's  one  advantage 
of  having  the  other  wives  around 
—  the  ones  whose  husbands  are  also 
off  on  trips.  You  develop  quite  a 
sense  of  camaraderie,  and  everyone's 
always  glad  to  pitch  in  and  help." 

When  asked  if  she  ever  had 
troubles  with  prowlers  or  annoying 
phone  calls,  she  said  that  while  she 
hadn't,  she  had  known  of  a  number 
of  instances  where  other  wives  had 
been  bothered. 

'*We  used  to  live  off-base  and  it 
worried  me  a  bit,"  she  explained, 
'*but  now  that  we  live  on  the  base 
itself,  I  feel  pretty  secure." 

For  Carolyn  Smith,  however,  the 
waiting  is  about  over.  Next  June 


they  will  be  leaving  the  routine  oi 
endless  flying  and  lonely  weeks  when 
Jerry  goes  back  to  school  for  »| 
graduate  degree  in  electronic  data^ 
processing.  They  expect  to  spend 
two  years  at  Texas  A  &  M  as  their 
next  assignment. 

"It  really  hasn't  been  too  bad  at 
all,"  Carolyn  admitted.  "After  all, 
while  I  may  be  a  part-time  wife,  I 
do  have  a  part-time  husband.  I 
sometimes  think  of  the  men  serving 
full  tours  in  Vietnam,  and  of  their 
wives  back  in  the  states.  We're  much 
better  off,  believe  me.  Those  men 
never  have  any  time  at  home  and 
their  wives   are    always    waiting." 


"I'll  nag  at  it — ^that's  how  I  get  my  husband  to  work." 
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A  Family  Thing 


By  W.  E.  Dan  Ross 


Must  a  man  "carry  on"  for  the  sake  of  his  employees?  Or, 
can  he  duck  his  responsibilities? 


WILLARD  Parker's  pleasant 
middle-aged  face  was  set  in  a 
frown.  He  held  his  desk  pen  in  hand 
as  he  lingered  over  the  document. 
All  it  needed  was  his  signature 
affixed  and  the  matter  would  be 
settled.  His  company  would  merge 
with  the  giant  corporation  that  had 
been  wooing  him  for  more  than  a 
year  and  within  a  few  months  his 
firm  would  be  closed  out. 

His  wife,  Irene,  had  stared  across 
the  table  at  him  in  consternation, 
when  he'd  told  her  yesterday.  **But, 
Will!  Such  a  responsibility!"  she  had 


exclaimed.  *'This  town  will  wither 
without  the  plant!" 

He  reacted  to  this  with  slight 
anger  perhaps  because  he  knew  it 
was  partly  true.  **Something  else 
will  come  along.  This  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  myself  and  the 
shareholders." 

**But  you  are  doing  well  enough," 
Irene  had  said  with  an  accusing 
light  in  her  lovely  eyes.  **Why  is 
this  necessary?  You'll  put  so  many 
people  out  of  employment.  Bring 
changes  to  so  many  lives." 

He  had  shrugged.  '*The  directors 
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are  all  in  favor  of  it." 

''Because  you  have  sold  them  on 
the  benefits.  I  know  the  directors." 

He  had  given  her  a  cold  smile.  ''I 
might  have  known  I  could  depend 
on  you  for  the  emotional  reaction," 
he  said,  rising  and  stepping  around 
the  table  to  lightly  touch  his  lips 
to  her  forehead.  "This  is  a  matter 
for  sound  judgment." 

Irene  offered  him  a  significant 
look.  ''Then  see  that  is  what 
you  use." 

So  now  he  sat  behind  the  oversize 
walnut  desk  in  this  big  private 
office  with  its  handsome  wood 
paneling  and  debated  with  himself. 
It  was  ridiculous  that  a  wife's 
accusing  words  should  weigh  in  a 
matter  of  business.  A  matter  that 
didn't  concern  her.  But  they  did. 

Irene  had  been  right,  of  course. 
The  agreement  was  here  waiting 
for  his  signature  because  he  had 
pushed  the  plan  for  the  merger.  Had 
he  taken  an  opposite  stand  the 
other  directors  would  have  followed 
his  lead.  They  were  a  sheeplike  lot 
for  whom  he  had  little  respect. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was 
tired  of  dealing  with  them  and  the 
affairs  of  the  business  that  he  had 
so  welcomed  this  out.  He  stood  to 
make  enough  from  the  transaction 
to  be  independently  wealthy  so  what 
did  it  matter  if  the  town  thought 
he  had  sold  it  out.  He  didn't  have 
to  go  on  living  here.  Yet  he  knew 
in  his  heart  he  likely  would. 

As  far  back  as  he  could  remember 
his  family  had  been  part  of  the 
small  city.  He  had  strong  roots  here 
and  he  had  found  success  within  its 
limited  confines.  Not  that  he  hadn't 
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contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
growth  of  the  ailing  factory  he  had 
taken  over  as  the  youngest  man- 
ager ever  to  be  hired  by  the  company. 

Now  this  was  to  be  the  end.  Al- 
though he  knew  Irene  was  right.  It 
needn't  be.  They  didn't  have  to  sell 
out.  It  was  true  they  were  doing 
well  enough  and  the  prospects  for 
the  future  seemed  even  brighter.  It 
was  just  that  he  was  tired!  He  was 
past  middle-age  and  weary! 

He  sighed  and  frowned.  And  he 
found  himself  wondering  if  his  father 
had  felt  this  same  way  at  some  time 
in  his  career  as  a  hard-working 
doctor.  His  father  had  been  a 
general  practitioner  all  his  life  and 
had  died  in  very  modest  circum- 
stances. But  one  thing  was  certain. 
He  could  have  gone  on  living  in  the 
town  forever.  The  people  really 
loved  him.  He  could  still  remember 
the  crowd  of  mourners  who  had 
followed  his  father  on  that  last 
journey  to  the  small  cemetery  on 
the  edge  of  town. 

His  mouth  became  grim.  There 
wouldn't  be  too  many  mourners  for 
Willard  Parker,  he  decided,  if  he 
signed  this  agreement  and  lived  on 
in  the  town.  Not  many  to  speak  of 
him  regretfully  when  he  was  gone  as 
they  had  of  his  father,  and  his 
grandfather  if  it  came  to  that. 

His  grandfather  had  been  a  con- 
ductor on  the  railway  line  that  ran 
through  the  town.  And  early  in  life 
became  a  hero  when  his  punctuality 
and  attention  to  detail  had  pre- 
vented a  serious  train  wreck.  He 
had  gone  on  after  that  to  be  one  of 
the  most  respected  conductors  the 
company  had.  Yes,  his  grandfather 


had  been  a  man  of  great  popularity 
too. 

HE    SAT    back    in    his    chair. 
Irene  had  said,  ''Be  sure  you 
do  use  your  judgment  then."  And 


he  had  an  idea  what  she'd  meant 
to  convey  to  him. 

It  was  a  family  thing.  Went  back 
to  the  days  when  his  father  had 
just  graduated  from  medical  school 
and  come  back  to  the  town  to  set 
up  practice  in  a  tiny  office  over  the 
dry  goods  store.  He  had  listened  to 
the  story  many  times  in  his  father's 
later  years. 

Grandfather  Parker  had  come  to 
see  the  office  and  admire  the  impos- 
ing medical  diploma  in  its  too-cheap 
black  frame.  He  had  been  in  his 
prime  then,  a  big,  good-natured 
man  with  iron  gray  hair.  And  after 
giving  the  dingy  little  office  his 
approving  appraisal  he  had  taken 
his  valued  gold-cased  railroad  watch 
from  his  vest  pocket,  extricating 
the  chain  from  the  buttonhole  and 
drawing  the  fob  from  the  other 
pocket  as  he  offered  the  watch  to 
Willard's  father. 

The  young  doctor  had  stared  at 
his  father  in  surprise.  ''I  don't 
understand,"  he  said. 

''I  want  you  to  have  this.  Son," 
the  old  man  said.  ''I've  lived  my 
life  by  it  so  far.  I  like  to  think  I've 
lived  it  honorably  and  made  some 
use  of  it.  I  want  you  to  do  the 
same.  Keep  the  watch  by  you  as  a 
reminder." 

Willard's  father  had  accepted  the 
watch  with  reluctance.  First,  be- 
cause it  was  probably  his  father's 
most  prized  possession  and  secondly 
because  it  was  a  fine  watch  as  well. 

"It's  too  valuable  a  gift,"  he 
protested. 

His  father  had  shaken  his  head 
and  with  a  smile  directed  at  the 
framed  diploma  had  said,  "Not  a  bit 
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of  it.  I  want  people  to  come  to  know 
you  as  a  fine  doctor.  Use  that  watch 
to  portion  out  your  time  and  see 
that  you  are  always  aware  of  what 
value  the  minutes  have.  Then  you 
won't  waste  the  hours." 

Willard's  doctor  father  had  never 
been  known  to  waste  any  hours.  He 
had  learned  that  lesson  well.  And 
then  one  day  after  Willard  had  be- 
come manager  of  the  firm  it  had 
been  his  father's  turn  to  visit  his 
office. 

'Tretty  grand!"  was  the  jovial 
old  physician's  comment  as  he  stared 
around  the  big  office  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  then  new  building. 

Willard  had  smiled  at  him.  ''You're 
not  that  impressed,  Dad,"  he  said. 
"The  only  new  building  you  would 
really  enjoy  seeing  in  this  town 
would  be  a  new  hospital." 

His  father  had  settled  in  the 
visitor's  chair  and  taken  out  his 
pipe.  ''It  wouldn't  do  me  any  good 
to  deny  that,"  he  admitted. 

Willard  had  paced  up  and  down 
before  him.  "Maybe  I  can  help  get 
it,"  he  said,  "I'll  guarantee  my 
company's  support  and  I  think  I 
can  arouse  some  interest  in  the  other 
businessmen  in  town." 

His  father  touched  a  match  to 
his  pipe.  "Wish  you  would.  Before 
I  get  too  old." 

"It's  a  promise,"  Willard  said, 
facing  him  with  a  smile. 

"You're  going  to  be  pretty  busy 
here  from  now  on,"  his  father  said 
studying  him  shrewdly.  "And  you 
have  a  wife  and  family  to  take  care 
of.  It's  just  possible,  in  spite  of  all 
your  fine  intentions,  you  may  find 
you  haven't  time  to  work  for  hospi- 


tals and  the  community  good." 

"I  hope  that  won't  be  true," 
Willard  had  protested. 

"So  do  I,"  his  father  nodded. 
And  it  had  been  then  he  had  taken 
the  railroad  watch  from  his  pocket 
and  given  it  to  him.  "Something 
from  your  grandfather,"  he  said. 
"Something  to  live  by." 

WILLARD  had  been  embarrassed 
at  the  gift.  He  didn't  want 
it.  In  these  modern  days  young 
executives  wore  wristwatches  and 
this  old  gold  pocket  watch  was  an 
antique.  He  had  offered  it  back  to 
his  father  and  said,  "You  need  it 
worse  than  I  do.  Dad." 

But  the  old  doctor  had  been  firm. 
"It's  yours  now  along  with  the 
responsibility  for  using  it  well.  I'll 
buy  me  a  dollar  one  same  as  my 
Dad  did.  He  used  a  succession  of 
them  for  years  after  he  gave  me 
that." 

So  Willard  reluctantly  accepted 
the  watch  although  he  didn't  intend 
to  wear  it.  Irene,  helpful  as  always, 
had  solved  the  problem  so  his  father 
wouldn't  be  hurt  by  having  it 
mounted  on  a  small  ornamental 
stand  enclosed  in  a  glass  dome  to 
make  an  attractive  desk  clock.  It 
was  an  inspiration  typical  of  Irene. 
Willard  had  been  pleased  and  so 
had  his  father.  But  he  had  kept  the 
remembrance  on  his  desk  at  home 
rather  than  at  the  office  although 
he  didn't  let  his  father  know  this. 

In  his  last  years  the  old  doctor 
had  been  too  weary  trying  to  con- 
tinue his  practice  to  visit  Willard's 
office.  But  before  his  father  died 
Willard  had  been  instrumental  in 
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having  a  new  hospital  erected. 

And  now  on  this  morning  of  his 
most  important  decision  he  found 
himself  staring  at  the  small  desk 
clock  that  had  once  been  his  grand- 
father's treasured  watch,  ticking 
determinedly  on  the  corner  of  his 
desk.  Standing  there  sturdily  to 
remind  him  of  all  it  meant.  A  faint 
smile  traced  his  tired  face.  Of  course 
he  knew  how  it  had  come  to  be 
there. 

He  reached  for  the  phone  and  put 
a  call  in  to  Irene.  When  he  heard 
her  warm,  familiar  voice  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line,  he  said,  'Tve 
been  looking  at  the  clock." 

'*I  sent  it  over  early,"  she  said. 
'*And  asked  Miss  Brewster  to  put 
it  on  your  desk." 

'*It's  here  all  right,"  he  said, 
with  a  sigh,  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  clock  fondly.  ''You've  won.  I'm 
not  signing.  Not  with  this  on  my 
desk  telling  me  it's  time  t  changed 
my  mind."  ■  ■ 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

April 
DAY                       BOOK                CHAPTER 
1 Deuteronomy 6:1-25 

2  Sunday Deuteronomy  ....30:1-20 

3  Joshua 24:14-28 

4  Ruth 1:1-18 

5  1  Kings 18:21-39 

6  Psalms 119:1-24 

7  Psalms 119:25-48 

8  Isaiah 2:1-4 

9  Sunday Isaiah 6:1-8 

10  Isaiah 45:1-25 

11 Isaiah 55:1-13 

12  Jeremiah 29:1-14 

13  Ezekiel 33:1-16 

14  Joel 2:12-32 

15  Matthew 22:1-22 

16  Sunday Mark 1:14-28 

17  Mark 10:17-31 

18  Luke 12:1-12 

19  Luke 14:1-14 

20  Luke 14:15-35 

21  John 4:1-26 

22  Acts 8:26-40 

23  Sunday Acts 16:1-18 

24  Romans 5:1-21 

25  2  Corinthians 5:1-21 

26  2  Timothy 2:1-26 

27  Titus 2:1-15 

28  1  John 3:1-24 

29  1  John 5:1-21 

30  Sunday Revelation 22:1-21 


ATTACHE  CASE: 
— ^Jack  Herbert. 


A  leather  lunch  pail. 


"ril  remember  this  evening,  Gerald,  long 
after  Tm  married  to  Archie  Adams." 


The  ideal  after-dinner  speaker  is  one  who 
has  to  catch  a  plane  in  20  minutes. — Anna 
Herbert. 

WORRY:  Putting  today's  sun  under 
tomorrow's   cloud. — F.   G.    Kernan. 
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Life  with  a  Capital  "L" 


By  Carl  H.  McGeehon 


IN  Thornton  Wilder's  play,  Our 
Town,  the  name  of  the  leading 
character  is  Emily.  Emily  had  lived 
at  Grover's  Corners  until  her  death 
in  her  early  twenties.  During  her 
residence  in  the  spirit  world  she  was 
given  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
Grover's  Corners  and  live  over 
again  any  twenty-four  hour  period 
of  her  former  life. 

Her  friends  in  the  spirit  world 
tried  to  dissuade  her.  She  was 
warned  that  she  would  be  terribly 
disappointed  with  life  as  human 
beings  live  it.  Emily,  however,  was 


in  the  insignificant,  inconsequential, 
drab  details  of  life.  She  was  distressed 
at  the  way  folk  missed  the  glory  of 
living.  At  last  Emily  turns  to  the 
stage  manager  and  asks,  '*Do  any 
human  beings  ever  realize  life  while 
they  live  it— every,  every  minute?" 
The  stage  manager  paused  for  a 
moment  and  then  said,  ''No.  The 
saints  and  poets,  maybe  — they  do 
some." 

The  problems  of  realizing  life  — 
of  getting  the  most  out  of  it,  of 
living  significantly,    usefully,    and 


purposefully  — is  not  easy.  We  get 
determined  to  come  back  to  earth,     only  one  try  at  the  goal  in  the  game  1 1 
She  chose  her  twelfth  birthday  as     of  Hfe.  We  come  to  bat  only  once.  " ' 
the  day  of  her  life  to  reUve.  There  is  no  practice,  no  rehearsal. 

As  her  friends  had  predicted,  her  There  is  no  second  chance.  Some 
re-entry  into  human  life  was  a  disil-  Kve  Life  with  a  capital  *'L";  for 
lusioning  experience.  All  around  others,  life  is  spelled  with  a  small  1 1 
she   saw    people    with    interesting     **i  "  ^  ■ 

things  to  do,  great  experiences  to 
appreciate,  and  beautiful  relation- 
ships to  enjoy,  but  she  was  astounded 
to  realize  how  matter-of-fact  folk 
are  in  the  world!  They  took  each 
other  for  granted.  They  were  lost 


'1.' 

Picture  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
capital  letter  ''L."  It  is  composed 
of  two  lines:  one  vertical  and  the 
other  horizontal.  The  vertical  line 
standing  alone  is  the  letter  '*!." 
That  suggests  egotism,  self-centered- 
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ness,  selfishness.  The  horizontal 
line  alone  is  a  hyphen— a  dash— 
something  standing  in  place  of  a 
blank.  Both  Unes  together,  the 
vertical  reaching  up  and  the  hori- 
zontal reaching  out,  make  the  capi- 
tal "L." 

As  the  lines  of  the  capital  "L" 
point  in  two  directions  so  life  at  its 
best  must  have  upreach  and  out- 
reach. Reaching  up  to  God  and  out 
to  one's  fellowmen— these  are  the 
two  ingredients  of  "Life  with  a 
Capital  'L.' " 

The  Upreach 

The  vertical  line  points  to  God. 
"You  shall  love  the  Lord  your 
God  . . .  walk  humbly  with  your 
God . . .  beUeve  in  the  name  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ."  If  we  are  to  make 
the  most  of  Ufe  we  must  be  in  the 
right  relationship  to  God.  There  are 
many  words  to  describe  this  relation- 
ship—love, loyalty,  belief,  trust, 
confidence,  hope.  These  are  not 
different  qualities  at  all.  They  are 
all  a  part  of  the  same  attitude. 

In  thinking  of  our  relationship 
to  God,  let  us  use  the  word  faith. 
Life  with  a  Capital  "L"  is  a  Ufe  with 
faith  in  God.  There  is  a  pharmacy 
which  boasts  that  it  has  not  closed 
its  doors  in  half  a  century.  During 
that  period  over  a  million  prescrip- 
tions have  been  made  up.  Over  the 
door  hangs  the  slogan,  "Trusted  a 
million  times."  That  is  a  good 
slogan;  it  is  also  a  lesson  in  faith. 
In  perfect  trust,  both  in  the  doctor 
and  pharmacist,  the  patient  has 
carried  his  prescription  to  that 
comer  drug  store.  He  had  confi- 
dence that  the  doctor  would   not 


prescribe  poison  and  that  the 
druggist  would  not  put  in  unauthor- 
ized ingredients.  He  exercised  his 
faith  further  by  taking  the  medicine 
according  to  instructions.  That  is 
the  kind  of  a  faith  we  are  talking 
about  here  — a  practical,  workable, 
everyday  confidence  that  God  cares 
for  us  and  is  concerned  for  our 
highest  welfare. 

If  our  lives  are  to  measure  up  to 
what  they  potentially  are,  they 
must  be  linked  to  God.  We  were 
created  to  become  sons  of  God  and 
to  Uve  in  eternal  fellowship  with 
Him.  We  are  creatures  of  time  but 
we  are  also  creatures  of  eternity. 
If  we  live  only  for  our  lifetime,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  us,  we  might 
safely  leave  God  out  of  our  thinking. 
But  if  this  life  is  a  test  flight  for 
eternity,  where  we  become  fit  to 
Uve  forever,  then  our  relationship 
with  God  is  the  most  important 
fact  in  life. 

Life  with  a  Capital  "L"  starts 
with  reaching  up  to  God  in  faith. 
It  means  linking  our  lives  to  him 
that  he  may  be  able  to  make  the 
most  of  us. 

The  Outreach 

As  the  vertical  line  of  Capital 
"L"  suggests  reaching  up  to  God 
in  faith,  so  the  horizontal  line  sug- 
gests reaching  out  to  our  fellowmen 
in  love. 

To  many  of  us  this  matter  of  our 
relationship  to  our  fellowmen  may 
be  more  of  a  problem  than  our 
relationship  to  God.  Again  and 
again  in  the  Scriptures  we  are  ad- 
monished to  love  one  another.  The 
difficulty   is  that   many    folk    are 
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unlovable.  That  is  an  understate- 
ment. They  are  downright  mean, 
disagreeable,  unbearable.  The  un- 
lovely and  unlovable  may  be  our 
own  families  or  they  may  be  of 
another  race  or  nation.  But  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  is  unqualified 
and  unmistakable.  As  Christians  we 
are  required  to  bear  goodwill  toward 
all  men. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  we 
ought  all  to  be  hypocrites  in  the 
matter  of  human  relationships. 
Once  there  was  a  king  who  ruled  a 
vast  country.  He  had  a  hard  and 
ugly  face.  He  fell  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  girl  but  doubted  if  he 
could  win  her.  So  he  sent  for  the 
court  magician  who  made  him  a 
mask  of  the  thinnest  wax  which 
reflected  kindliness.  Then  he  courted 
the  girl  and  won  her.  The  magician 
warned:  "You  must  not  display 
temper  or  the  mask  will  be  ruined. 
You  must  always  act  kindly."  His 
subjects  wondered  at  the  miraculous 
change  that  had  come  over  the  king. 

The  years  passed:  but  the  king's 
conscience  bothered  him  and  he 
determined  no  longer  to  deceive 
his  wife.  So  one  day  he  took  off  the 
mask,  yet  fearful  of  the  outcome. 
To  his  amazement  he  found  that 
now  his  face  was  actually  handsome 
and  kindly.  What  had  begun  in 
pretence  had   ended   in    reality. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy. 
The  bad  kind  is  pretending  to  be 


something  you  haven't  the  slightest 
intention  of  becoming.  A  person 
may  pretend  to  be  honest  in  order 
to  get  something  he  wants,  but 
when  he  gets  it  he  goes  back  to  being 
dishonest.  The  good  kind  of  pre- 
tence leads  up  to  the  real  thing.  For 
instance,  you  may  be  feeling  a  bit 
out  of  sorts.  Along  comes  someone 
you  know.  Though  you  are  not 
feeling  friendly  at  the  moment  you 
know  you  ought  to  act  that  way  so 
you  pretend  to  be  cordial.  Before 
long  you  are  really  feeling  that  way. 
That  is  hypocrisy— yes— but  the 
good  kind  of  hypocrisy.  Try  that 
method  sometime  with  the  people 
who  "rub  you  the  wrong  way,"  or 
those  you  do  not  particularly  care 
to  be  around.  If  you  will  sincerely 
try  to  bear  goodwill  toward  those 
who  are  not  easily  lovable  you  may 
come  to  like  them  far  better  than 
you  would  have  thought  possible. 
If  we  would  live  life  with  a  capital 
"L"  we  must  reach  out  to  our 
fellowmen  in  a  spirit  of  love.  The 
beauty  of  the  practice  is  that  we 
may  not  only  create  a  like  response 
in  the  other  fellow,  but  we  will  sure- 
ly start  a  song  going  in  our  own 
hearts.  The  hope  of  peace  in  the 
world,  in  our  own  nation,  in  our 
own  families,  yes— and  in  our  own 
hearts— lies  along  the  horizontal 
line  reaching  out  to  our  fellowmen 
in  the  spirit  of  goodwill. 


If  you  expect  to  stay  out  in  front,  you  have  to  keep  going;  the  minute  you  sit 
down  to  rest,  some  tortoise  will  pass  you. 

Defending  a  mistake  is  like  fighting  quicksand. 

Scorning  a  coward  doesn't  make  you  any  braver. — Nina  Willis  Walter. 
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The  Price  of  Indifference 


By  Robert  T.  Woodworth 


BE  SURE  your  sin  will  find  you  out"  (Numbers  32:23).  How 
many  times  have  you  heard  this  proverb  without  realizing 
where  it  is  found?  It  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  Bible,  and  was  spoken 
by  Moses  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  east  of  Jordan  before  Israel 
set  out  to  conquer  Canaan.  The  occasion  was  when  the  two  tribes 
decided  they  would  settle  east  of  the  Jordan  River  where  there  was 
good  grazing  land,  since  they  had  large  herds  of  cattle.  They  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  other  ten  tribes  who  were  pressing  to  enter  Canaan 
across  the  Jordan  after  forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
But  Moses  admonished  these  pastoral  people,  and  warned  them  of 
God's  judgment  unless  they  bore  arms  and  helped  all  of  Israel  to  take 
the  Promised  Land.  "But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord."  Moses  warned  them,  ''and  be  sure  your  sin  will 
find  you  out." 

The  specific  sin  here  was  the  failure  of  brethren  to  bear  arms  (17) 
in  a  cause  which  would  establish  all  of  Israel  in  the  Promised  Land. 
It  marked  a  significant  time  in  history  when  a  particular  people  were 
compelled  to  bear  arms  to  help  another  kindred  country  in  its  fight 
for  freedom. 

As  history  records  the  events,  all  of  Israel  did  enter  the  Promised 
Land  under  General  Joshua  and  conquered  thirty -one  kings  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  From  these  faithful  colonists  come  the  kings, 
prophets  and  priests  who  compiled  our  Bible.  In  this  newly  estabUshed 
country,  Christ  was  born  and  the  Christian  church  began. 

Today  the  cause  of  freedom  for  God's  people  is  still  at  stake.  We 
can  go  back  to  tending  cattle  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  Jordan,  or  play- 
ing golf  on  the  green  hills  of  our  country  clubs,  or  lose  ourselves  in 
vacation  or  vocation,  but  "be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  The 
price  of  indifference  is  slavery.  Until  righteousness  is  established  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan  there  is  no  peace  for  anyone.  ■  ■ 
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/ffttencah 
SkHheJ 
in 
Srita'm 

By  Trevor  HoUoway 

Did  you  know  there  were  so  many 
American  shrines  in  Britain^ 
which  tie  the  two  countries 
together? 


IF  YOUR  travels  ever  take  you 
to  Britain,  try  not  to  miss  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  a  few  of  the 
spots  in  the  Old  World  where  New 
World  history  is  rooted.  These 
historic  places  of  pilgrimage  are 
so  numerous  that  almost  every  part 
of  the  country  is  within  reasonable 
distance  of  one  or  more  such  shrines. 

Those  persons  seeking  some  link- 
up with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  have 
not  far  to  search  if  they  arrive  by 
boat  at  Southampton.  Although 
Plymouth  is  generally  referred  to 
as  the  starting  point  of  the  May- 
flower s  voyage,  it  was  from  South- 
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PLYMOUTH,  ENGLAND.  On  the  quay  is 
this  simple  stone  to  mark  the  spot  where 
the  Mayflower  left  England  in  1620, 
taking  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  the  New 
World. 

ampton  the  vessel  actually  set  out, 
as  you  may  read  from  an  inscription 
on  the  West  Quay. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1915,  the 
then  American  Ambassador,  the 
Honorable  Walter  Hines  Page,  dedi- 
cated a  stone  column  here  on  which 
the  following  is  inscribed. 

In  grateful  memory  of  those  Pilgrims 
of  the  Mayflower  who  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  year  1620,  and 
became  the  first  of  those  settlements 
which  afterwards  developed  into  the 
colonies  of  New  England.  This  tablet 
is  placed  here  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America. 


When  only  a  few  miles  out  to  sea, 
a  furious  storm  was  encountered 
and  it  was  from  Plymouth  that  the 
second,  and  successful  start  was 
made.  On  the  Barbican  Quay,  at 
Plymouth,  you  will  find  a  simple 
stone  engraved  ''Mayflower,  1620," 
but  another  tablet  set  in  the  wall 
above  it  gives  further  details  of  the 
historic  event. 

Not  far  away,  also  on  the  Barbican 
Quay,  is  Mayflower  House,  where 
the  Pilgrims  slept  the  night  before 
sailing.  This  Elizabethan  building 
was  recently  restored  after  suffering 
severe  damage  during  the  many 
blitzes  on  Plymouth  during  the  war. 
It  now  functions  as  a  store  selling 
curios  from  old  ships. 

Originally  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
intended  to  sail  from  Boston,  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  religious  perse- 
cution upset  their  plans.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  Guildhall  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  cells  where  seven  of 
the  chief  "offending"  Puritans  were 
held  under  arrest.  Incidently,  it  has 
become  a  tradition  for  American 
visitors  to  be  voluntarily  ''gaoled" 
—  but  for  a  few  minutes  only! 

THE  CITY  of  Bristol  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  associations  with 
America.  It  was  the  Merchant 
Venturers  of  the  city  who  raised  the 
money  for  Cabot's  expedition  in 
search  of  the  New  World  in  1479. 
It  was,  of  course,  Cabot  who  dis- 
covered America's  mainland  (i.e. 
Newfoundland);  Columbus,  five 
years  earlier,  had  found  only  the 
islands  of  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba. 
The  lofty  Cabot  Tower,  on 
Brandon  Hill,  Bristol,  was  erected 


ALSO  PLYMOUTH.  Mayflower  House 
on  the  Barbican.  The  Pilgrim  fathers  slept 
here  the  night  before  sailing  to  America 
in  1620.  Damaged  by  the  Hitler  blitz,  the 
house  has  been  restored  and  is  in  good 
order.  Now  curios  from  old  ships  are  sold 
here  to  tourists. 

to  commemorate  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Cabot's  achieve- 
ment. It  affords  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  great  city  and  port.  The 
tower  has  its  counterpart  here  in 
America. 

Every  year  a  great  many  American 
visitors  make  a  point  of  visiting 
another  of  the  many  shrines  to  be 
found  in  Bristol— the  stained  glass 
window  in  Portland  Methodist 
Chapel  depicting  that  famous 
soldier.  Captain  Thomas  Webb,  who 
fought  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in 
1769.  It  was  Webb,  with  a  few  like- 
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CABOT  TOWER.  BRISTOL.  Built  in 
1897  to  commemorate  the  400th  anni- 
versary of  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mainland  by  John  Sebastian  Cabot  who 
sailed  from  Bristol.  The  tower  is  a  com- 
bination of  English  Gothic  and  Venetian 
(the  explorer  was  of  Italian  origin). 

minded  enthusiasts,  who  in  1765 
took  a  small  rigging  house  in  New 
York  (then  still  British)  and  con- 
verted a  tiny  sail-loft  into  Ameri- 
ca's first  Methodist  Chapel. 

Webb  was  a  most  eloquent 
preacher  and,  probably  to  impress 
his  hearers  the  more,  dressed  himself 
in  scarlet  uniform  and  invariably 
preached  with  a  glittering  sword 
laid  across  an  open  Bible.  Two  of 
America's  earliest  churches— Bristol 
(Pennsylvania),  and  Burlington,  on 
the  Delaware  River,  were  founded 
by  Captain  Webb. 
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Webb,  incidently,  was  held  in 
great  esteem  by  John  Wesley,  who 
built  the  first  Methodist  Church 
in  the  world  at  Broadmead,  Bristol, 
in  1739,  a  year  after  returning  from 
his  four-year  spell  of  missionary 
work  in  Georgia.  You  may  still  see 
Wesley's  famous  double-decker  pul- 
pit and  the  stable  where  he  kept  his 
horse  — the  horse  which  carried 
Wesley  often  as  much  as  fifty  miles 
a  day  on  his  preaching  tours  of 
Britain. 

Yet  another  of  Bristol's  American 
shrines  is  the  block  of  ancient  Sea- 
men's Almshouses,  founded  by  the 
Merchant  Venturers.  These  alms- 
houses are  of  special  interest  to 
literary-minded  folk,  for  around 
the  life-story  of  an  old  sailor  who 
found  refuge  there,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  America's  celebrated  poet  and 
short  story  genius,  built  up  a  tale 
of  adventure  on  the  Spanish  Main 
which,  with  other  tales  of  mystery 
and  adventure  classes  Poe  as  the 
pioneer  of  the  modern  '^thriller." 

THE  COUNTY  of  Northampton- 
shire has  two  great  attractions 
for  the  American  digging  up  history. 
The  earliest  proven  home  of  the 
Washington  family  is  Sulgrave 
Manor,  near  Brackley,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  the  town  of  Northampton, 
where  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
statesman  continued  to  live  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  If  proof 
be  wanted  it  will  be  found  in  the 
church,  for  on  a  grave  you  may  read 
the  following  inscription:  **Laurence 
Washington,  the  ancestor  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States 
twice  Mayor  of  Northampton 


Laurence  Washington,  a  prosper- 
ous wool  merchant,  bought  the 
manor  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Andrew 
from  Henry  VIII  in  1539.  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  his  pubUshed  works, 
estabhshed  the  historical  associ- 
ations of  the  place  in  1914;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
one-hundred  years  of  unbroken 
friendship  between  England  and 
America,  a  group  of  Old  and  New 
Englanders  rearranged  the  house 
as  a  Washington  museum.  Many 
relics  have  been  collected  and  placed 
there,  notably  among  which  is 
Gilbert  Stuart's  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington, a  saddlebag  which  he  had 
used   in   the    Revolutionary    War, 


numerous  letters,  books,  and  so 
forth. 

Do  not  fail  to  note  the  spandrels 
of  the  square-headed  porch,  for  here 
are  the  original  Stars  and  Stripes, 
part  of  the  Washington  arms. 

The  second  place  of  pilgrimage 
in  the  county  of  Northampton  is 
the  village  of  Ecton,  for  four  gener- 
ations the  home  of  the  Franklin 
family.  The  Franklins  were  farmers 
and  blacksmiths,  and  many  of  their 
tombstones  have  been  located  in  the 
neighborhood.  But  whether  the  old 
farmhouse  at  Ecton  shown  as  the 
ancestral  home  is  the  genuine  article 
is  a  moot  point. 

Benjamin's   father,    Josias,    emi- 


THE  SEAMEN'S  ALMHOUSE,  BRISTOL.  Founded  by  the  Merchant  Ven- 
turers, old  mariners,  all  over  70,  who  lived  in  this  retreat  house  away  from  the 
busy  city  streets.  They  told  yarns  of  shipwrecks  and  here  was  possibly  born  the 
"mystery  thriller,"  which  Edgar  Allan  Poe  used  so  successfully.  The  building 
was  bombed  out  in  1940  but  restored  in  1959. 
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grated  to  New  England  with  his 
wife  and  children  in  1688.  Benjamin, 
who  was  born  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1706,  paid  his  first  visit 
to  England  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
and  found  employment  with  a 
printing  firm  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Close,  London  E.G.  1.,  and  later 
with  a  newspaper  proprietor  at 
Wilde  Court,  W.C.  2.  When,  years 
later,  he  came  back  to  London  as 
political  envoy  from  Pennsylvania, 
he  lived  first  at  No.  7  and  then  at 
No.  16  Craven  Street,  W.C.  2,  at 
which  latter  place  he  is  commemor- 
ated by  a  memorial  tablet. 

In  a  delightful  sylvan  setting  near 
Chalfont  St.  Giles,  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham,  stands  the  Jordans 
Meeting  House,  built  in  1688. 
Jordans  has  a  strong  claim  to  rank 
among  the  more  important  Ameri- 
can shrines  in  Britain,  for  in  the 
grounds  of  this  tranquil  haven  lies 
Quaker  William  Penn,  founder  of 
Pennsylvania.  Here  also  rests  Isaac 
Pennington,  another  Quaker,  whose 
step-daughter  became  the  first  wife 
of  the  illustrious  William. 


CAPTAIN  THOMAS  WEBB,  a  founder 
of  Methodism  in  America,  portrayed  in 
the  stained  glass  window  in  Portland 
Methodist  Chapel,  Kingsdown,  Bristol.  A 
famous  soldier  beside  Wolfe  at  Quebec, 
he  lost  an  eye  and  suffered  injury  to  his 
right  arm.  Webb  used  to  preach  as  shown 
— with  scarlet  uniform  on  and  a  sword 
resting  on  the  Bible. 


SULGRAVE,  NORTHAMPTON.  The 
home  of  Laurence  Washington,  ancestor 
of  the  first  president  of  the  U.S.A. 
Laurence  was  a  prosperous  wool  merchant 
who  became  twice  the  mayor  of  Northamp- 
ton. In  the  spandrels  of  the  square-headed 
porch  is  the  original  stars  and  stripes — 
the  Washington  arms  of  three  stars  over 
two  bars.  Dedicated  in  1921,  it  has  since 
been  enriched  by  many  gifts,  and  is  now 
perfect  in  its  furnishing  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan home. 


Close  by  may  be  seen  the  pictur- 
esque old  tithe  barn,  said  to  have 
been  constructed  from  the  timbers 
of  the  Mayflower.  Substantial  sums 
have  been  offered  by  Americans 
for  the  purchase  of  the  barn,  but 
all  offers  have  been  refused  and 
the  relic  is  now  the  property  of  the 
British  Youth  Hostels  Association. 

APART  from  its  association  with 
L  Shakespeare,  Stratford-on- 
Avon  has  two  other  attractions 
for  the  American  in  Britain.  In  the 
famous  High  Street,  among  other 
survivals  of  Elizabethan  arthitec- 
ture,  is  Harvard  House,  built  by 
Thomas  Rogers  in  1596.  His 
daughter  became  the  mother  of  the 
great  John  Harvard,  who  founded 
the  noble  seat  of  learning  bearing 
his  name. 

The  second  place  of  interest  is  the 
ancient  Red  Horse  Inn,  for  it  is  rich 
in  memories  of  that  gifted  essayist 
and  historian,  Washington  Irving. 
In  the  little  parlor  may  be  seen  the 
very  chair  he  used  when  writing 
his  amazingly  successful  Sketch  Book 
in  the  years  1819/20. 

Richard  NichoUs  is  the  man 
credited  with  giving  New  York  its 
name,  and  a  memorial  to  his  memory 
is  to  be  seen  in  Amphill  Church, 
Bedfordshire.  NichoUs  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  1664,  in  command  of 
British  forces,  and  is  said  to  have 
landed  on  Long  Island,  then  known 
as  New  Amsterdam.  He  drove  out 
the  Dutch  and  renamed  the  settle- 
ment New  York.  NichoUs  was  killed 
in  battle  a  few  years  later,  and  the 
actual  cannon  ball  that  struck  him 
is    mounted    at    the    top    of    the 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
Here  was  educated  John  Harvard,  founder 
of  Harvard  University,  USA.  Emmanuel 
College  was  founded  in  1584  on  a  monastic 
site  and  in  monastic  buildings.  Chapel  was 
designed  by  Christopher  Wren  (1666-1667). 

memorial. 

Just  as  Wales  recalls  with  pride 
that  Elihu  Yale,  one  of  their 
countrymen,  was  largely  responsible 
for  founding  the  university  that 
bears  his  name,  so  does  Scotland 
remind  us  that  No.  2,  Moidic  Street, 
Dumferline,  was  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  the  boy  who  rose 
from  peddling  old  clothes  by  the 
wayside  to  become  king  of  the 
newly  founded  steel  industry.  His 
birthplace  is  now  a  fascinating 
museum  of  relics  of  his  life  and 
benefactions. 

On  British  soil  one  finds  many 
traces  of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham 
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Lincoln.  In  the  church  at  Coslany, 
Norwich,  is  the  tombstone  of  a 
certain  Thomas  de  Lincole,  who 
Uved  about  the  turn  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  He,  it  is 
beUeved,  was  the  father  of  the 
Lincohi  Une,  but  it  is  definitely 
established  that  the  family  sub- 
sequently Uved  at  Hingham,  a 
village  in  Norfolk.  It  was  from  here 
that  the  English  Lincolns  set  out 
for  America. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
Hingham,  you  may  see  the  resting 
place  of  Robert  Lincoln,  dated  1543. 
In  1919,  one  of  his  American  de- 
scendants placed  a  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  church  and  beneath 
it  the  then  American  Ambassador, 
John  W.  Davis,  unveiled  a  tablet 
bearing    this    moving    inscription: 

In  this  parish  for  many  generations 
lived  the  Lincolns,  ancestors  of  the 
American  Abraham  Lincoln.  To  him, 
greatest  of  the  lineage,  many  citizens 
of  the  United  States  have  erected 
this  memorial,  in  the  hope  that  for 
all  ages,  between  that  land  and  this 
land,  and  all  lands,  there  shall  be 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity 
for  all. 


NEWS  BITS 

Debate  on  Draft  Law 

Debate  is  now  going  on  all  over 
the  USA  on  the  draft.  Even  General 
Hershey,  Director  of  the  National 
Selective  Service  System,  admits 
that  the  system  is  not  without  in- 
equalities but  challenges  others  to 
come  up  with  a  workable  alternative 
. .  .  Universal  military  training  does 


not  seem  to  hold  widespread  sup- 
port . . .  According  to  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  the  military 
services  require  only  about  400,000 
men  a  year  out  of  a  pool  of  draft  age 
men  that  now  totals  about  12  million. 
The  proponents  of  the  voluntary 
military  force  have  not  found  a  very 
large  base  of  support  because  of  the 
nine  billion  dollar  price  tag  at- 
tached to  such  an  operation  .  .  .  The 
two  proposals  which  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  support  are:  National 
Service  and  National  Lottery. 
National  Service  would  allow  an 
individual  to  choose  between  serv- 
ing in  a  military  unit  or  in  an 
alternate  civilian  position  . . .  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  and  others 
have  proposed  a  lottery.  This  would 
tend  to  eliminate  many  inequalities, 
but  there  still  would  have  to  be 
deferments  for  certain  select  groups 
of  individuals.  General  Hershey  and 
others  felt  that  it  would  be  danger- 
ous for  the  future  of  our  country  to 
put  all  men  regardless  of  their 
talents  and  training  on  the  front 
lines  .  .  .  The  President's  National 
Advisory  Commission  on  Selective 
Service  has  reported  to  the  Presi- 
dent but  details  are  not  available 
as  we  go  to  the  press  (December, 
1966). -Condensed  from  The 
Reporter. 

Church  Membership — ^USA 

Total  church  membership  in  1966, 
according  to  the  1967  Yearbook  of 
American  Churches,  is  124,682,422. 
This  is  1,374,973  more  than  in  the  || 
previous  year,  or  a  slight  increase 
of  1.1  percent.  Reports  came  from  i 
251  denominations. 
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The  Jays  of  Being 
a  Sunday  Schnol  Teacher 


By  Ruth  McKelvie 


WHY  DO  people  teach  Sunday 
school?  In  an  age  when 
Sunday  morning  has  become  almost 
the  only  day  for  * 'sleeping  in,"  why 
do  some  people  doggedly  get  up 
early  to  teach  youngsters  more 
about  the  Christian  faith?  Why  do 
some  sacrifice  weekends  away  from 
home,  family  outings,  entertaining 
house  guests,  having  a  leisurely 
breakfast  on  the  only  morning 
during  the  week  when  the  entire 
family  is  together  at  home,  fore- 
going the  Sunday  papers  until  later 
in  the  day,  to  go  out  (often  on  less 
than  pleasant  mornings)  to  teach 
groups  of  oftentimes  uncooperative, 
unruly,  and  uninterested  students? 

Commitment  to  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Gospel 

The  most  important  reason  why- 
most  people  take  on  Sunday  school 
classes  is  that  their  hearts  and 
minds  have  been  touched  by  the 
loving  grace  of  God  in  their  own 


lives,  and  once  touched  by  this  most 
potent  force  known  to  man,  are 
compelled  to  witness  in  one  way  or 
another  to  their  fellowman.  The 
magnificence  of  the  gospel  is  such 
that  one  cannot  experience  it  with- 
out communicating  it  to  others. 
Once  convinced  of  the  efficacy  and 
truth  of  Christianity,  the  com- 
mitted Christian  seeks  to  pass  it 
along.  One  expresses  his  willing- 
ness to  work  in  terms  we  have 
heard  many  times:  '*Just  have  to 
teach,  it's  my  duty  . . .  God  wants 
me  to  teach;  it's  what  I  know  how 
to  do. . .  Sunday  school  is  where 
I  belong;  I've  been  bitten,  (con- 
tagious Christianity?)!" 

Commitment  is  hard  to  explain, 
but  easy  to  express.  Christ  said, 
"For  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also"  (Matt. 
6:21).  A  man  whose  heart  is  with 
Jesus  must  tell  others  about  his 
faith.  He  also  must  lead  the  Christian 
life  as  God  revealed  it  to  him.  That's 


Miss  McKelvie  is  the  Director  of  Christian  Education,  Office  of  Staff 
Chaplain,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060 
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why  so  many  educators  stress  the 
wholesome,  integrated  personaUty 
in  teaching.  "What  you  are  speaks 
so  loudly  that  I  cannot  hear  what 
you  say."  The  believer  leads  a  life 
easy  to  appreciate  and  admire,  and 
yet  hard  to  explain  except  in  terms 
of  "committed  Christian,  or  man/ 
woman  of  God." 

Grace  abounds  greatly  in  their 
own  lives,  like  a  bottle  of  Coke  when 
you  shake  it  up.  It  overflows  in  love 
to  others  and  good  works  such  as 
teaching,  visiting  the  sick,  listening. 
Bottled  up  or  hidden,  the  force 
degenerates  and  becomes  unusable. 
Like  the  lamp  "put  under  a  bushel, 
or  under  a  bed"  (Mark  4:21)  goes 
out  and  loses  all  potential  for  en- 
lightening, love  unexpressed  withers 
and  dies.  People  teaching  Sunday 
school  do  not  think  in  terms  of  the 
horrible  things  that  might  happen 
to  them  were  they  not  to  teach; 
rather  they  think  of  the  lives  that 
can  be  changed  (including  their 
own)  if  they  serve. 

Never  Go  Stale 

One  teacher  states  that  he  teaches 
because  he  "never  can  get  set  in  his 
ways  as  long  as  he  teaches  children." 
A  most  popular,  intelligent,  well- 
educated  man,  he  finds  the  give  and 
take  of  young  minds  one  of  the  best 
reasons  to  teach.  The  "why,  why, 
why"  attitude  of  young  people, 
unwilling  to  accept  pat  answers 
mouthed  to  them  by  adults  repeat- 
ing thoughts  they  have  not  fully 
analyzed  for  themselves,  is  his 
reason  for  teaching  youth.  He  is 
forced  constantly  to  re-evaluate  and 
analyze  his  own  theology  and  think- 


ing. Children  spot  a  phony  imme- 
diately and  react  by  fidgeting  and 
giving  the  teacher  a  hard  time  when 
he  does  not  do  his  homework.  But 
they  respond  attentively  to  the 
teacher  who  learns  along  with  them, 
listens  to  their  honest  questions, 
admits  it  when  he  is  stumped,  then 
attempts  to  help  them  find  answers. 
The  wise  teacher  will  guide  his 
students  along  paths  of  learning,  not 
drag  nor  shove  them  along. 

Give  and  Take,  Guiding  and  Sharing 

One  teacher  nearly  buffaloed  me 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  likes  most 
about  teaching.  He  stated  emphat- 
ically that  he  does  not  enjoy  teach- 
ing. I  wondered  about  this  because 
he  is  one  of  the  more  successful 
and  well-liked  teachers  on  our  staff. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  teaching 
brings  stereotypes  to  his  mind  that 
give  an  unfavorable  impression  of 
"you  sit  still  while  I  instill."  Feeling 
that  he  is  not  the  holder  of  all  right 
and  true  answers,  he  feels  that  the 
give  and  take  of  adult  (he  teaches 
more  than  forty  adults  every  week) 
discussion  is  where  learning  really 
takes  place.  He  throws  out  a  ques- 
tion or  two  to  get  people  thinking, 
then  guides  them  to  discuss  the  im- 
plications to  their  lives  of  the  biblical 
truths  emerging  from  the  discussion. 

During  such  discussions,  it  is 
amazing  how  many  other  members 
of  the  class  share  the  same  thoughts, 
fears,  and  hopes  as  the  one  ventur- 
ing into  the  discussion.  Support  of 
the  group  leads  to  approval  and 
understanding  of  each  others'  views. 
You  can  see  why  this  teacher  dis- 
likes "teaching,"  at  least  when  he 
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is  cast  in  the  role  of  lecturer;  it 
stifles  group  discussion  and  fellow- 
ship, which  are  his  major  aims.  The 
Christian  life  is  one  of  sharing  and 
supporting  others.  It  is  not  one  of 
having  final  answers,  but  that  of 
seeking  with  other  seekers.  When 
approached  this  way,  it  is  exciting 
and  profitable,  bringing  out  the  best 
in  each  person  and  helping  him  to 
realize  his  potential  for  Christian 
growth  and  understanding.  Of 
course,  it's  unpredictable,  and  it 
takes  a  teacher  of  great  spiritual 
and  emotional  stability  and  resources. 
However,  the  teacher  is  not  alone; 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  class  are 
with  him. 

Fellowship,  Growth  and  Expression 
of  Faith 

A  group  of  kids  sitting  around  a 
table  with  their  teacher,  engrossed 
in  a  handicraft,  listening  to  or  help- 
ing to  tell  a  story,  singing  a  song  led 
by  a  teacher  who  admittedly  sings 
off-key,  but  loves  to  sing,  is  why 
another  teacher  has  chosen  to  teach 
Sunday  school.  To  him  it  all  adds  up 
to  fellowship.  "For  where  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them" 
(Matt.  18:20).  The  fellowship  of  the 
**saints"  (and  that  word  is  used  very 
loosely!)  is  what  he  likes  best  about 
teaching  church  school.  Friendly 
people,  not  always  very  docile  or 
willing,  learning  together  about  the 
God  they  love,  and  who  loves  them, 
is  a   thrilling   experience    for    this 


young  man. 

He  finds  that  when  he  teaches 
these  young  minds,  he  must  grow. 
There  is  no  alternative  to  growth 
when  faced  with  thirty  eager,  young, 
questioning  minds.  Like  the  man 
who  felt  he  would  never  go  stale  if 
he  taught,  this  young  man  feels  he 
will  never  quit  growing  if  he  teaches. 

St.  Paul  said  that  in  the  realm  of 
gifts,  **some  should  be  .  .  .  teachers" 
(Eph.  4:11).  This  is  one  way  of 
expressing  our  faith  in  God  .  .  .  and 
his  in  us.  Like  the  Coke  bottle 
about  to  burst  from  effervescence, 
the  young  man  said  that  he  was 
better  able  to  express  his  faith  to 
others,  and  surprisingly  to  himself, 
when  he  taught.  It  must  be  so  for 
this  young  man  was  chosen  to  teach 
the  16-22  year  old  age  group  (the 
"dropout"  ages  in  many  churches), 
even  though  he  was  very  close  in  age 
to  that  group.  As  a  result  of  his 
teaching,  many  joined  that  church. 

Few  of  us  ever  have  opportunities 
for  great  achievement  in  many  facets 
of  our  lives.  At  least  we  do  not 
think  we  have  these  chances.  But  in 
many  ways,  which  God  values  very 
much,  we  do  have  opportunities  for 
service.  Countless  numbers  have 
had  their  lives  changed  because  of  a 
concerned,  dedicated  teacher.  Per- 
haps a  life  is  changed  far  more  by 
one  dedicated,  prayerful  teacher 
than  by  the  most  gifted  preacher. 
Who  knows  .  .  .  you  might  be  the 
one  evangelist  called  to  help  a 
specific  person.  ■  ■ 


The  reason  a  dog  is  known  as  ''a  man's  best  friend"  is  that  he  wags  his  tail 
and  not  his  tongue  and  never  tries  to  borrow  money. — ^Jack  Herbert. 
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By  Harold  Garnet  Black 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  not  to 
mention  the  "police  action"  in  Korea,  brought  to  hard-pressed 
men  the  reality  and  power  of  religion.  That  there  were  no  atheists 
in  foxholes,  as  the  chaplains  have  declared,  was  true  because  men 
in  desperation  were  forced  by  events  to  turn  to  some  Power  greater 
than  themselves  in  whom  to  believe.  Cruel  necessity  made  men  look 
up  to  God,  for  there  was  nowhere  else  to  look. 

Those  wars  involving  daily  personal  peril  and  dangerous  emer- 
gencies made  the  men  engaged  in  battle  suddenly  aware  that  there 
are  spiritual  resources  available  for  those  who,  facing  death,  are  at 
their  wits'  end.  An  Eddie  Rickenbacker  on  a  rubber  raft  in  mid- 
Pacific  had  a  chance  to  do  some  quick,  hard,  straight  thinking.  His 
rubber  raft  became  a  ladder  by  which  he  climbed  to  God.  Americans 
now  fighting  in  Southeast  Asia— no  draft-card  burners  there!  — are 
doing  their  patriotic  duty  in  fighting  against  atheistic  communism 
in  its  determined  effort  to  dominate  the  whole  world,  and  in  bringing 
about  instead  a  world  where  peace  and  harmony  and  justice  will  be 
the  rule, 

"Why  must  men  fight  each  other  instead  of  enjoying  the  beauty  of 
the  world?"  Astronaut  Pete  Conrad  said  to  himself  while  flying  over 
the  Himalayas,  "the  roof  of  the  world,"  in  one  of  his  orbital  flights. 
That's  a  good  question. 

Every  decent  American  is  saddened,  of  course,  that  lives  are  being 
lost  in  Vietnam;  but,  as  General  Eisenhower  has  pointed  out,  to  do 
nothing  about  our  national  commitment  and  moral  responsibility 
would  doubtless,  in  the  long  run,  lead  to  greater  bloodshed.  Capitula- 
tion at  Munich  opened  the  way  for  World  War  II.  That  is  the  price 
the  nation  must  pay  — the  loss  of  men  and  of  what  they  might  have 
later  contributed  to  the  race,  had  they  not  been  the  victims  of  war 
against  a  ruthless,  tyrannical,  and  godless  regime. 
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Faith  must  be  a  reality  to  endure 


Everyone  interested  in  fine  literature  laments  the  fact  that  these 
twentieth-century  insanities  we  call  war  have  cut  off  the  lives  of 
many  a  goodly  poet  just  as  he  was  testing  his  poetic  wings.  One  recalls, 
for  example,  **In  Flanders  Fields"  — an  extraordinary  poem  written 
by  a  Canadian,  Colonel  John  McCrae,  and  first  published  anony- 
mously in  England.  One  thinks,  too,  of  "The  Soldier,"  a  sonnet  written 
by  the  young  poet,  Rupert  Brooke  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force,  who  at  28  gave  his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  manuscript 
of  Rupert  Brooke  is  so  important  that  it  now  lies  in  the  British 
Museum  between  a  Dickens'  manuscript  and  the  Diary  of  Captain 
Scott,  who  reached  the  South  Pole  in  1912  with  four  companions 
and  made  exploration  history. 

Nor  can  one  forget  the  lines  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's 
favorite  poem  "I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death,"  written  by  the 
American  Alan  Seeger,  who  joined  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and 
was  killed  in  1916,  at  the  same  age  as  Rupert  Brooke  — 28.  When  Mr. 
Kennedy  returned  from  his  wedding  trip  in  1953,  he  asked  his  wife 
to  memorize  the  Seeger  poem  and  recite  it  from  time  to  time  to  him— 
not  knowing  that  it  was  also  prophetic  of  his  own  death  by  assassina- 
tion at  Dallas,  Texas,  a  decade  later. 

Many  a  person  was  rushing  into  verse  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  I.  My  own  sonnet  titled  **To  Arms!"  (prefaced  with  a  line  of 
Latin  from  Horace  — Ad  arma,  ad  arma,  et  frangere  imperium)  was 
published  in  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire.  It  was  a  call  to  Britons 
to  ''join  the  thin  red  line"  and  stop  the  German  Kaiser's  legions  in 
their  march  across  neutral  Belgium. 

Arise,  0  Britons,  'gainst  the  War  Lord's  rule, 

Whose  mailed  first  was  quickly  raised  to  smite 

His  Belgian  friends  with  all  his  Empire's  might, 
Destroying  towns,  inflicting  tortures  cruel 
On  victims  helpless,  innocent— the  fool— 

Because,  forsooth,  the  Belgian  king  would  fight 

For  country,  freedom,  honor,  truth,  and  right. 
Rather  than  in  his  hands  to  be  the  tool 
To  aid  in  his  thrice  infamous  design 

Of  crushing  France  and  conquering  the  world. 
To  arms!  ye  British,  join  the  thin  red  line, 

To  arms!  advance  with  battle  flag  unfurled  — 
This  is  not  time  for  idle  joy  and  mirth, 
Quick!  Strike  the  Prussian  eagles  down  to  earth. 

What  the  future  holds  for  any  one  of  us  it  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  know  for  certain,  for  life  is  such  a  fragile  thing.  Death  may 
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be  lurking  around  the  corner  even  for  the  healthiest.  The  life  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold,  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations,  was 
snuffed  out  in  a  moment  in  an  airplane  crash.  Paul  Tillich,  distin- 
guished theologian,  had  finished  the  first  of  two  lectures  before  some 
university  students  one  evening  but  passed  away  before  delivering 
the  concluding  one.  Thousands  die  every  year  in  tragic  automobile 
accidents. 

Men  in  the  armed  services  and  the  National  Air  Force  are  exposed 
to  unusual  and  ever-present  dangers  during  wartime.  They  must  be 
men  of  faith,  faith  that  is  ever  being  reborn.  Indeed,  every  act  we 
perform  is  basically  an  act  of  faith— faith  in  people,  in  things,  in  the 
dependability  of  the  universe,  in  the  validity  of  the  moral  law,  and 
faith  in  God.  Faith  is  not  just  a  theological  term;  it  is  the  reality  by 
which  men  live  each  day. 

In  World  War  II  a  Canadian  Air  Commodore,  W.  F.  MacNeece 
Foster,  gave  vivid  expression  to  this  reality  in  some  lines  of  verse 
composed  while  flying  in  one  of  the  older  aircraft  and  entitled 
**Above  the  Clouds."  In  those  lines,  literally  a  message  from  the  sky, 
he  explained  that  just  as  the  ordinary  person  has  faith  in  God,  so  he, 
an  airplane  pilot  flying  at  incredible  speed  high  above  the  skeptic 
earth  and  through  the  sky's  immensity,  similarly  has  faith  in  the 
integrity  and  dependability  of  every  part  of  his  machine  — bolts, 
wires,  wings— and  at  the  same  time  and  at  each  moment  feels  un- 
mistakably the  nearness  and  reality  of  God. 

The  sonnet  called  *'High  Flight,"  which  John  Gillespie  Magee,  Jr., 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  composed  shortly  before  he  was  killed  in 
action,  might  well  be  placed  alongside  the  lines  just  described,  for 
the  youthful  poet  discovered  that  his  soaring  airplane,  while  taking 
him  farther  and  farther  away  from  earth,  was  carrying  him  nearer 
and  nearer  tp  God. 

O!  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 

And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered  wings; 
Sunward  I've  climbed,  and  joined  the  tumbling  mirth 

On  sun-split  clouds— and  done  a  hundred  things 
You  have  not  dreamed  of— wheeled  and  soared  and  swung 

High  in  the  sunlit  silence.  Hov'ring  there, 
I've  chased  the  shouting  wind  along,  and  flung 

My  eager  craft  through  footless  halls  of  air. 

Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue 

I've  topped  the  wind-swept  heights  with  easy  grace 
Where  never  lark,  or  even  eagle  flew  — 
And,  while  with  silent  lifting  mind  I've  trod 
The  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of  space, 
Put  out  my  hand  and  touched  the  face  of  God. 
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Young  Magee's  sonnet  is  one  of  the  finest  poems  to  come  out  of 
the  second  great  global  conflict.  It  is  a  "sensational"  poem;  that  is, 
it  expresses  pictorially  how  flight  through  the  heavens  heightens  the 
sensitivity  of  the  flyer  and  gives  additional  refinement  to  his  bodily 
sensation,  for  he  is  no  longer  earthbound  but  finds  himself  finally  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  Eternal.  In  spirit  and  in  beauty  of  expression 
it  is  a  literary  masterpiece.  The  author's  father,  the  Reverend  John 
G.  Magee  of  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  permission  for  the  poem  to  be 
posted  in  all  pilot-training  centers  in  the  British  Empire. 

I  suspect  that  what  all  of  us  most  need  in  this  new  Atomic  Age  and 
in  these  days  of  mounting  international  peril— when  so  many  new  and 
emerging  nations  are  making  such  an  impact  upon  world  affairs— is 
a  new  flood  of  such  inspiring  messages  from  the  sky.  ■  ■ 


To  Each  Man  His  Gift 

This  idea  of  something  being  a  gift  dominates  every  part  of  life.  A  man 
might  train  and  practice  forever  and  yet  never  sing  like  Gigli,  play  the 
piano  like  M oiseiwitsch,  play  golf  like  Ben  Hogan  or  tennis  like  Tony 
Trabert;  a  man  might  study  and  train  forever  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to 
write  Shakespeare's  plays,  Milton's  epics,  Wordsworth's  sonnets,  Keats' 
Odes,  Shelley's  Lyrics. 

A  man  might  study  every  book  in  the  world  and  spend  his  life  in 
college  and  yet  never  master  Greek  or  become  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  pulpit.  A  great  teacher  is  not  one  who  has  studied  the  technique 
of  teaching,  but  one  who  has  the  gift  of  teaching.  It  is  not  every  doctor 
who  can  become  a  surgeon;  there  is  a  gift  of  surgery. 

Life  is  built  upon  the  basic  fact  and  principle:  ''To  each  man  his  gift." 
Nothing  but  trouble  can  develop  when  a  man  refuses  to  exercise  his  own 
gift,  or  seeks  to  acquire  a  gift  which  is  not  for  him. 

— ^William  Barclay  in  Handbook  on  Miracles  of  the  Bible. 


WHY  WORRY? 

Worry  is  a  futile  thing. 

It's  somewhat  like  a  rocking  chair. 
Although  it  keeps  you  occupied. 

It  doesn't  get  you  anywhere. 

— F.  G.  Kernan. 
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The  Claim  of  the  Church 

By  Frederick  W.  Brink 


RECENTLY  a  selected  group 
of  Navy  enlisted  men  joined 
in  an  extended,  no-holds-barred, 
discussion  of  religion  and  morality 
in  the  Navy.  They  were  deliberately 
selected  to  represent  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  backgrounds,  vary- 
ing degrees  of  education  through 
the  college  level,  different  types  of 
Naval  assignments,  and  different 
degrees  of  current  participation  in 
formal  religious  activities.  The 
moderator  made  no  attempt  to  force 
agreement  with  any  conclusion.  The 
men  simply  expressed  their  own 
convictions. 

It  was  perhaps  significant  that 
every  time  the  discussion  touched 
on  *'the  church"  it  was  evident  that 
the  term  had  only  one  of  two  mean- 
ings to  the  participants.  Either  **the 
church"  meant  a  service  of  worship, 
or  it  meant  the  denomination  to 
which  the  man  belonged.  Completely 
absent  was  any  concept  of  the  church 
as  having  a  mission  to  perform  for 


society.  It  was  not  that  the  group 
objected  to  such  concepts.  The  con- 
cepts were  simply  alien  to  their 
thinking. 

What  Happened  at  Pentecost? 

In  contrast,  go  back  to  the  day 
the  Christian  church  was  bom— the 
day  called  "Pentecost."  The  three- 
year  public  ministry  of  Christ  had 
ended  with  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. The  disciples  were  gathered  in 
secret,  conscious  of  the  privileges 
that  had  been  theirs  but  uncertain 
as  to  their  future.  The  Holy  Spirit 
came  upon  them  and  the  church  was 
born,  though  Jesus'  followers  did 
not  know  it  at  the  time. 

In  their  minds  and  wills  was  born 
the  consciousness  that  all  Christ  had 
been  doing  was  to  be  continued;  it 
was  a  mission  for  the  world  in  which 
they  lived  and  the  world  of  men 
everywhere  and  in  every  time.  They 
had  seen  the  power  of  Christ 
demonstrated  over  the  ills  of  men. 
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With  Pentecost  they  reaUzed  that 
that  power  was  still  and  always 
would  be  in  the  world  with  Chris- 
tians. They  had  seen  and  shared 
with  Christ  the  application  of  God's 
will  to  the  evils  of  society.  With 
Pentecost  they  realized  that  they 
had  to  be  in  society  as  the  leaven 
of  God  to  combat  those  ills.  They 
had  witnessed  the  occasions  when 
they  had  found  themselves  unable 
to  do  a  task  until  Christ  was  with 
them,  when  with  his  presence  the 
tasks  had  been  accomplished.  With 
Pentecost  they  realized  that  to 
accomplish  their  future  tasks  they 
would  need  to  have  him  beside  them. 

The  early  Christians  faced  a  world 
that  was  either  in  ignorance  of  the 
message  and  power  of  Christ,  or 
hostile  to  it.  They  were  called  to 
live  in  that  world  as  his  "church." 
To  them  the  church  was  to  be  the 
conscience  of  the  world,  called  to 
witness  to  truth,  love,  justice  and 
mercy  against  all  that  denied  God. 
To  them  the  church  was  to  be  the 
reminder  to  the  world  of  God's  de- 
sires: the  gravity  of  sin  held  over 
against  the  forgiveness  of  Christ, 
the  fact  that  persons  of  every  race 
had  equal  value  before  God,  the 
love  of  neighbor  as  self  and  even 
before  self,  the  uniting  into  a  fellow- 
ship to  discover  and  implement  what 
God  had  in  mind  for  them  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  individuals  in  society. 
Through  the  church  men  would  be 
in  touch  with  God  and  thereby  find 
aid  for  their  efforts,  clarity  for  their 
vision,  strength  for  their  battles  in 
Ufe. 

Jesus  had  promised  power  with 
the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Our  Secular  World 

In  this  twentieth  century  after 
Christ  we  live  in  a  world  marked 
by  secularism.  Man  seems  to  be  say- 
ing: **I  need  nothing  outside  myself. 
W^ith  a  little  more  education,  a 
larger  expenditure  of  money,  a  few 
more  conferences,  a  larger  number 
of  weapons,  I  can  by  force  create  a 
perfect  society  and  a  perfect  world." 

The  results  of  this  secularism  have 
been  tragic.  It  has  largely  taken 
away  the  sense  of  moral  values  and 
perspective,  making  everything  rel- 
ative to  the  end  that  is  gained.  It 
has  taken  away  the  sense  of  idealism 
by  putting  a  price  on  everything.  It 
has  isolated  religion  from  life. 

The  Christian  church  was  never 
designed  to  be  just  a  shelter,  just 
a  comfortable  place  to  be.  The 
Christian  church  has  something 
eternal  to  say  to  the  world  as  to 
how  it  should  live— to  individual 
men  as  to  how  they  should  live  with 
their  neighbors— to  nations  as  to 
how  they  should  live  with  other 
nations.  This  message  is  that  with 
God's  help  mistakes  can  be  lessons, 
tragedies  can  become  triumphs, 
defeats  can  be  steppingstones  to 
victories. 

Christ  at  Work  in  the  World 
Through  People 

The  Christian  church  is  ''the  body 
of  Christ"  in  the  world.  This  means 
that  the  Christian  church  is  Christ 
at  work  in  the  world. 

While  Christ  was  on  earth,  he 
fought  against  everything  that 
would  stunt  a  man's  growth  or  shut 
him  off  from  God.  The  task  of  the 
church  is  the  same.    But    Christ's 
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earthly  mission  demanded  his  per- 
sonal involvement;  he  matched  his 
life  against  all  evil.  And  members 
of  Christ's  church  today  must  be- 
come involved;  they  must  match 
their  lives  against  all  evil  and  pro- 
claim the  good  news  of  salvation 
from  sin. 

To  be  sure,  a  simple  declaration 
of  purpose  by  the  church  will  bring 
no  sudden  correction  of  the  world's 
ills.  It  will  bring  no  sudden  reversal 
of  the  greed,  the  hatreds,  the  in- 
justices of  men.  It  will  bring  no 
sudden  end  to  the  struggle  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Had  a  sudden  re- 
versal been  possible  it  would  have 
taken  place  in  a  moment's  time  at 
the  cross  on  Calvary.  But  this  fact 
does  not  abrogate  the  mission  of  the 
church.  The  church  is  still  Christ's 
body  on  earth  seeking  to  bring  about 
a  transformation  of  men  through  the 
power  of  God.  The  fact  that  the 
church  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
world's  conversion  in  no  way   re- 


moves the  obligation  of  individuals 
within  the  church  to  be  working 
toward  this  end. 

The  manner  in  which  God  has 
chosen  to  work  in  his  world  excites 
our  wonder,  for  he  has  chosen  to 
work  through  people.  People  joined 
in  the  church  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  people  working  alone. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  organiza- 
tions, the  study  groups,  the  classes, 
the  worship  services,  the  local  char- 
itable activities  of  the  church.  But 
these  are  the  trappings,  the  gar- 
ments on  the  body.  The  essential 
mission  of  the  church  is  to  allow 
Christ  to  be  at  the  work  in  the 
world— to  be  his  agent  in  that  work. 
The  heart  of  the  church's  mission 
is  still  new  life  for  all  men  under 
God.  To  that  end  we  are  called  to 
be  a  part  of  the  church  and  to  work 
within  the  church.  To  that  end  we 
are  called  to  so  respond  to  God  that 
the  church  will  be  in  today's  world. 


'*Tell  me  what's  wrong  with  me  and  Til  tell  you  whether  you're  right  or  wrong." 
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CHURCHES,  such  as  this  one,  in  the  Monterey  peninsula  area  often  host  the 
Russian  Student  Choir  of  the  Defense  Language  Institute  at  concerts  of  sacred 
Russian  music. 
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As  does  the  Russian  Student  Choir  at  the  Defense  Language 
Institute^  Monterey,  Calif. 


By  Peggy  L,  Penney 


A  COSSACK  professor  with  no 
musical  training  is  teaching 
American  servicemen  with  no  Slavic 
background  to  sing  in  impeccable 
Russian  without  a  note  of  written 
music.  The  result  has  won  the  sort 
of  critical  acclaim  that  is  achieved 
only  by  perfection! 

The  man  responsible  for  this  para- 
dox is  Professor  Nicholas  Vorobiov, 


energetic  director  of  the  Russian 
Student  Choir  at  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute,  West  Coast  Branch, 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  California.  A 
slight,  animated  man  with  graying 
hair  and  a  thin  mustache  tinged  with 
white.  Professor  Vorobiov,  a  Cos- 
sack, was  born  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Russia,  fifty-seven  years  ago.  He 
was  a  student  in  military  school  and 
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PROFESSOR  NICHOLAS  VOROBIOV  teaches  his  student  choir  members  the 
words  of  Russian  hymns  and  folk  songs  line  by  line  without  a  word  of  written 
music. 
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was  evacuated  with  the  school  to 
Egypt  during  the  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. He  came  to  the  United  States 
sixteen  years  ago  after  a  nomadic 
life  as  a  Russian  emigre  in  Egypt, 
Turkey,  Yugoslavia,  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Choir  is  composed  of  service- 
men and  women  from  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marines,  of 
all  ranks,  enrolled  in  the  intensive 
Russian  course  at  the  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute.  They  have  had  no 
contact  with  the  Russian  language 
prior  to  their  assignment  to  the 
Institute  and  have  no  Slavic  back- 
ground whatever.  The  course  in 
Russian,  one  of  twenty-seven  foreign 
languages  taught  at  Defense  Lan- 
guage Institute,  is  so  demanding  of 
concentration  that  even  the  two 
hours  a  week  set  aside  for  choir 
rehearsal  is  a  sacrifice.  The  turnover 
in  membership  is  tremendous.   Al- 
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most  weekly,  men  graduate  and 
others  (called  '^newborn  babies"  by 
Director  Vorobiov)  take  their  place. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles, 
the  Choir  has  attained  a  polish  and 
a  professionalism  that  commands 
the  respect  of  all  who  hear  the 
stirring  music  of  Russia  welling  like 
the  strains  of  a  mighty  organ  from 
the  throats  of  these  young  American 
men  and  women. 

Probably  the  greatest  tribute  ever 
paid  them  came  from  the  spiritual 
head  of  the  Russian  Church  in 
Exile,  Archbishop  Metropolitan 
Anastasius  of  New  York.  On  a  visit 
at  which  the  Russian  Student  Choir 
presented  a  full  hour  concert  of 
Russian  liturgical  music,  the  aged 
archbishop  wept  openly.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  moment  of  immense  sig- 
nificance in  the  history  of  his  church 
to  be  greeted  by  American  youths 


singing  ancient  hymns  and  folk 
songs.  He  declared  that  if  he  had 
not  heard  it  for  himself,  he  would 
not  have  believed  that  they  could 
sing  so  magnificently. 

PROFESSOR  Vorobiov  has  had 
no  formal  musical  training.  He 
uses  no  written  music.  The  songs 
and  hymns  are  taught  by  word  of 
mouth— a  line  at  a  time.  He  teaches 
the  songs  sung  by  the  villagers  in 
the  Russia  he  knew  before  the 
Revolution.  He  teaches  from  a  love 
and  knowledge  of  the  music  that 
has  been  sung  in  Russia  for  centur- 
ies. "I  do  not  use  the  music  of  the 
great  composers  like  Korsikov  and 
Stravinsky,"  he  says.  ''It  is  beauti- 
ful, yes,  but  it  is  not  the  music  of 
the  village;  of  the  people.  The  songs 
I  teach  are  the  history  and  the 
stories  of  the  people  — the  mirror 
that  reflects  their  lives." 

Sometimes  at  a  rehearsal  when 
the  choir  members  are  tired.  Profes- 
sor Vorobiov  will  take  a  few  minutes, 
or  even  the  full  hour,  to  tell  the 
history  of  some  of  the  songs  they  are 
learning.  Thus  they  are  able  to  see 
beyond  the  mere  study  of  language. 
They  glimpse  the  culture  and  gain  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  people. 
Each  victorious  period  in  Russia's 
saga  of  war,  starvation,  and  evolu- 
tion brought  a  definite  religious 
theme  and  a  strong  militaristic 
influence  to  her  music.  The  great 
longing  for  a  peaceful  life,  the  tre- 
mendous pride,  the  love  of  the  Rus- 
sian for  his  Motherland,  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  what  life  has  been  is 
all  reflected  in  the  songs  and  hymns. 

There  is   a    sound,    a   means   of 


phrasing,  an  intangible  difference 
in  this  music  that  has  a  profound 
effect  on  the  Western  audience. 

One  of  those  who  expressed  ap- 
probation for  the  way  these  American 
servicemen  present  a  Russian  song 
was  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Following  the  1956  Republican 
National  Convention  in  San 
Francisco,  President  and  Mrs. 
Eisenhower  spent  a  week  at  the 
Cypress  Point  Club  in  Pebble  Beach, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Monterey.  One 
night,  the  First  Lady  switched  on 
her  television  set  to  be  greeted  by 
a  group  of  servicemen  scarcely  out 
of  their  teens  singing  in  Cossack 
style  in  perfect  Russian.  She  was 
amazed  and  pleased  to  discover  that 
they  were  a  troupe  of  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States— none  of  whom  knew  a  word 
of  Russian  two  months   before! 

There  is  more  to  the  choir,  of 
course,  than  merely  learning  to  sing 
rousing  folk  music  and  sacred  songs 
in  Cossack  style.  Of  necessity,  the 
students'  work  has  a  basic  military 
application.  Yet  while  preparing  for 
the  possibility  of  some  day  using 
their  talents  in  this  field,  they  go 
beyond  to  the  more  significant  goal 
of  fulfilling  the  Institute's  mission 
—  Peace  through  Word  Power. 

Music  has  always  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  study  of  a 
language.  One  of  the  great  assets  of 
the  choir  has  been  the  interest  it 
has  generated  in  the  day-to-day 
work  of  language  study.  Many  a 
student  with  little  initial  desire  to 
learn  Russian  had  been  motivated 
by  the  choir  to  become  more  seri- 
ously interested  in  his  studies. 
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ONE  SUCH  young  student  was 
a  man  who  applied  to  Defense 
Language  Institute  to  study  French. 
German  was  his  second  choice  and 
Russian  wasn't  even  on  the  Ust.  He 
was,  however,  enrolled  in  the  Rus- 
sian course  and  immediately  took 
a  negative  attitude  toward  his 
studies  — to  the  point  of  deliberately 
failing  exams  in  order  to  ''flunk 
out."  He  had  one  asset  — a  mag- 
nificent singing  voice.  Someone 
persuaded  him  to  try  out  for  the 
choir.  He  did  so  simply  because  it 
got  him  away  from  the  hated  class- 
room for  two  hours  a  week.  The 
choir's  music  began  to  interest  him; 
so,  too,  did  the  talks  on  the  history 
of  the  people  given  by  Professor 
Vorobiov.  The  young  man  began  to 
take  more   of   an    interest    in    his 


studies  and  to  pay  attention  in  class. 
He  graduated  second  man  from  the 
top  in  scholarship! 

''So,  you  see,"  says  Professor 
Vorobiov,  "there  is  a  need,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a  need,  I  will 
direct." 

It  was  through  this  need  and  the 
interest  of  the  students  themselves 
that  the  choir  got  its  start— quite 
by  accident. 

It  was  in  1951  that  a  group  of 
Russian  professors  gathered  in  the 
hall  during  a  twenty-minute  break 
between  classes.  They  began  to  sing. 
A  crowd  of  students  quickly  gathered 
and  soon  were  humming  the 
melodies.  "Teach  us  the  words," 
they  pleaded.  For  several  weeks,  the 
choir  was  no  more  than  a  group  of 
professors  and  students  singing  be- 


THE  BLUE  WATERS  of  Monterey  Bay,  ships  at  anchor,  and  the  monument  to 
John  Drake  Sloat — who  first  raised  the  American  flag  over  Monterey — form  a 
perfect  setting  for  a  concert  by  the  Russian  Student  Choir  at  the  Defense 
Language  Institute,  Presidio  of  Monterey. 


tween  classes.  Finally,  someone 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  Russian 
Student  Choir.  The  teachers  dropped 
out  and  Professor  Vorobiov  became 
the  director.  Today  there  is  an 
average  choir  membership  of   120. 

Professor  Vorobiov  is  a  vivacious 
director.  His  fingers  snap  out  the 
rhythm  of  a  song  with  the  precision 
of  a  metronome  and  his  choir 
directions  are  liberally  sprinkled 
with  American  slang. 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  Russian 
folk  music  and  hymns  is  infectious 
and  the  choir  has  a  definite  impact 
on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  com- 
munity. The  intensive  class  schedule 
keeps  the  choir  fairly  close  to  home, 
but  they  are  frequent  visitors  to  all 
area  churches  and  television  has 
permitted  them  to  expand  their 
listening  audience  into  the  thousands. 
Students  from  nearby  high  school 
and  grammar  schools  are  often 
brought  to  rehearsals  at  the  Presidio. 
After  one  such  trip,  a  teacher  wrote 
that  some  of  her  boys  had  ''re- 
formed" their  attitudes  toward 
choral  work.  They  told  her,  she 
said,  *'If  soldiers  can  sing  that 
way,  we  guess  it  isn't  so  bad  for 
us  guys." 

The  audience  that  is  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  music  of  the  Russian 
Student  Choir  at  Defense  Language 
Institute  may  be  limited  to  a  rather 
small  part  of  the  West  Coast,  but 
the  larger  area  of  fostering  peace 
through  understanding  is  unlimited. 
For  as  the  Poet  Longfellow  so  wisely 
said,  ''Music  is  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  mankind."  ■  ■ 

Begin  each  day  with  prayer. 


NEWS  BITS 

Editor  of  Upper  Room  Changes  Jobs 

Dr.  J.  Manning  Potts,  editor  of 
The  Upper  Room,  has  resigned  his 
editorship  beginning  May  1,  1967. 
Under  his  leadership  this  widely 
used  devotional  guide  has  developed 
the  largest  paid  circulation  of  any 
devotional  literature  published.  It 
is  now  published  in  37  languages 
with  44  editions  and  a  circulation 
of  3,000,000.  The  actual  readership 
is  estimated  to  be  10  million  per- 
sons in  120  nations.  Dr.  Potts  came 
to  The  Upper  Room  in  1948. 

He  will  become  executive  director 
of  the  Lake  Junaluska  Assembly  in 
North  Carolina. 

Webster's  New  World  Dictionary 
in  Paperback 

Popular  Library,  Inc.,  has  paid 
the  World  Publishing  Co.  $776,000 
for  reprint  rights  to  Webster's  New 
World  Dictionary,  College  Edition. 
This  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
paid  for  the  paperback  rights  of  a 
single  book. 


IN  YOUR  HEART 

You  never  have  to  travel  far 
And  search  from  day  to  day, 
If  you  will  look  right  where  you  are 
For  joys  along  the  way. 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  and  long 
For  music  from  a  star, 
If  in  your  heart  you  have  a  song 
And  sing  it  where  you  are. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman 
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ii  Stea4if  HaH4 


Dan  Wright  was  the  kind  of  man  his  friends  trusted 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


DAN  WRIGHT  loaded  the  last 
spool  of  barbed  wire  into  the 
back  of  his  wagon  then  laid  the  sack 
of  flour  in  where  the  wire  couldn't 
roll  against  it  and  tear  it.  That  load 
represented  just  about  every  penny 
he  and  Jennie  had. 

Climbing  up  to  the  seat,  he  drove 
around  to  the  front  of  the  store  to 
get  Jennie.  He  saw  that  Quint 
Halliday  and  three  of  his  Flying  H 
hands  were  still  in  town.  Their 
horses  were  at  the  hitchrack. 

He  had  hoped  they  would  be  gone. 
But  he  hadn't  expected  it.  The 
section  of  land  he  had  claimed  under 
the  Kinkaid  Act  had  been  used  by 
the  Flying  H  for  several  years. 
Herb  Halliday,  who  owned  the  Fly- 
ing H,  wasn't  going  to  let  a  settler 
take  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of 
what  he  claimed  was  his  grass  with- 
out an  argument.  Herb's  son.  Quint, 
and  the  Flying  H  hands  were  here 
today  to  start  that  argument.  Dan 
wished  Jennie  wasn't  here  to  see  it. 

Jennie  came  out  of  the  store  and 
climbed  quickly  to  the  wagon  seat. 
**Is  that  enough  wire  to  keep  the 
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Flying  H  cattle  out  of  our  crops 
and  hay?" 

Dan  shook  his  head.  ''No.  But 
it's  a  starter." 

He  wasn't  fooling  himself  about 
the  crops  he'd  raise  on  his  land.  A 
farmer  couldn't  make  a  living  on 
just  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
this  hilly,  sandy  land.  But  now  the 
Kinkaid  Act  allowed  a  man  to  take 
a  full  section  of  the  land,  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  Dan  really 
didn't  intend  to  farm  much.  He'd 
raise  cattle  and  enough  hay  for  their 
winter  feed.  This  fence  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Flying  H 
cattle  off  his  hay  meadows. 

Dan  swung  the  team  around  and 
started  down  the  street.  But  two 
men  stepped  out  in  front  of  him. 
The  trouble  he  had  been  dreading 
was  here. 

''Be  careful  what  you  say,"  Jennie 
whispered  as  Dan  stopped  the  team. 

Dan  recognized  both  men  as  Fly- 
ing H  riders.  This  was  his  first  real 
test  since  taking  his  claim  and  very 
likely  would  be  the  most  important. 
At   least,    that   was   the   way    Sid 


Posey  and  the  homesteaders  down 
along  the  Platte  had  said  it  would 
be  when  they  encouraged  Dan  to 
take  this  claim. 

For  three  years  Dan  had  worked 
for  Sid  and  had  earned  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  steady  hand.  When 
the  Kinkaid  Act  had  passed,  allow- 
ing a  man  to  claim  a  full  section 
of  land  instead  of  a  quarter  section, 
home-seekers  thought  they  could 
successfully  settle  the  sandhills  along 
the  Loup  and  Dismal  Rivers.  They 
had  encouraged  Dan  to  take  a  claim. 
After  all,  he  was  getting  married 
and  needed  a  home.  And,  as  Sid 
said,  Dan  was  the  steadiest  hand  he 
knew  of.  If  anybody  could  move  in 
on  the  big  ranchers  who  claimed  all 
this  land  and  make  a  go  of  it,  Dan 


could.  If  he  succeeded,  others  would 
follow. 

AS  DAN  faced  the  two  men,  he 
.  knew  it  was  going  to  take  all 
the  steadiness  he  could  muster  to 
handle  this  situation.  Two  more 
men  came  from  a  nearby  building. 
Dan  recognized  one  as  Quint 
Halliday. 

"You're  hauling  a  big  load," 
Quint  said,  stepping  up  on  a  wheel 
and  looking  inside  the  wagon. 

"Get  off,  Quint,"  Dan  said, 
keeping  a  grip  on  his  temper. 

Quint  finally  stepped  off  the 
wheel  but  when  Dan  turned  back, 
he  found  the  first  two  men  holding 
the  bridles  of  his  horse.  Quint  and 
the   other   Flying   H    man    moved 
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around  to  the  back  of  the  wagon. 

Then*  movements  were  quick  now. 
Quint  jerked  a  spool  of  wire  out  of 
the  wagon,  found  the  end  of  the 
wire  and  tied  it  to  the  endgate  rod. 
The  other  man  took  a  knife  and 
slashed  open  the  sack  of  flour. 
Jennie  cried  out  but  Dan  put  a 
hand  on  her  arm.  Some  things  they 
just  had  to  take.  As  long  as  Quint 
and  his  men  didn't  do  any  harm  to 
Jennie  or  him,  he'd  better  not  resist. 
If  he  fought  back,  they  would  kill 
him  and  claim  self-defense.  In  this 
ranch  country,  they  could  make 
that  plea  stand  up. 

Quint  kicked  the  roll  of  wire  out 
in  the  street.  The  wire  rolled  off 
the  spool  as  it  went.  Quint  turned 
to  Dan  with  a  grin. 
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"Head  for  home  now,  sodbuster. 
If  you  want  your  wire  bad  enough, 
you  can  stop  later  and  roll  it  up 
again.  But  if  you  stop  before  this 
spool  is  empty,  you'll  be  the  sorriest 
man  who  ever  crossed  the  Dismal." 

Dan  clenched  his  fists.  If  Jennie 
wasn't  here  where  she  might  get 
hurt—  What  a  coward  Jennie  must 
think  he  was!  They  had  skimped 
and  saved  for  this  wire  and  flour. 
Now  he  was  letting  these  men 
destroy  it  and  he  wasn't  lifting  a 
finger  to  stop  them. 

All  he  could  do  now  was  cluck  to 
the  team  and  start  down  the  street. 
The  spool  tumbled  along  behind, 
unrolling  the  wire  as  it  went.  Dan 
didn't  look  back. 

Quint  rode  up  beside  the  wagon. 
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"I'm  throwing  fifty  head  of  my  own 
cattle  down  your  way.  I  don't  want 
them  cut  up  in  barbed  wire. 
Understand?" 

Dan  held  a  grip  on  his  temper 
even  when  Quint  lashed  his  team 
into  a  choppy  gallop,  making  the 
spool  of  wire  bounce  and  twist  as  it 
unrolled.  The  four  Flying  H  men 
shouted  with  laughter  as  Dan's  team 
left  town.  But  they  didn't  follow. 
As  soon  as  Dan  was  out  of  town,  he 
stopped  the  team. 

"I  never  wanted  so  much  to 
stomp  a  man  to  death,"  Dan  said, 
breathing  hard. 

''They'd  have  killed  you,"  Jennie 
said.  **Sid  said  vou  mustn't  fight 
back." 

''Even  Sid  couldn't  have  guessed 
how  tough  this  was  going  to  be." 

Dan  knew  he  was  going  to  be 
laughed  at  when  he  went  back  to 
roll  up  the  wire.  But  he  had  to  have 
that  wire.  As  he  expected.  Quint 
Halliday  and  his  three  men  made 
the  most  of  Dan's  predicament  but 
they  didn't  try  to  stop  him  from 
rewinding  the  wire. 

Dan  changed  his  plans  and  used 
the  wire  to  build  a  large  four  wire 
corral  where  he  could  keep  his 
cattle  at  night  within  sight  of  the 
house.  But  each  time  the  wire  broke 
where  it  had  kinked,  his  anger 
surged  up. 

"You  did  right  not  to  fight  back," 
Jennie  told  Dan.  "If  you  had,  we 
would  have  lost.  There  are  a  dozen 
families  waiting  for  you  to  prove 
they  can  live  here.  They  chose  you 
to  open  the  way  because  you  were 
the  steadiest  man  they  had. 

Dan  didn't  need  Jennie  to  remind 


him.  But  it  still  was  almost  more 
than  he  could  take  not  to  fight  back 
against  the  injustices  he  had  suffered. 

HE  HAD  just  finished  the  corral 
when  he  heard  the  first  rum- 
blings of  a  storm  to  the  northwest. 
He  had  expected  Quint  Halliday  to 
come  and  tear  down  his  corral.  But 
he  hadn't.  He  had  brought  a  herd 
of  cattle  down  to  graze  on  Dan's 
meadows.  They  were  up  to  the  west 
now  where  Dan  had  driven  them  to 
keep  them  off  his  hay  meadows. 

"It's  going  to  rain,  Jennie,"  Dan 
said  when  he  got  to  the  house.  "It 
looks  like  a  bad  storm." 

Dan's  prediction  proved  to  be 
right.  The  black  cloud  hung  off  to 
the  northwest  for  a  long  time.  When 
it  finally  came  over,  it  rained  harder 
than  Dan  had  ever  seen  it  rain. 

When  the  rain  began  letting  up, 
Dan  stood  at  the  window  and  tried 
to  see  what  damage  had  been  done. 
It  certainly  hadn't  done  Jennie's 
garden  any  good.  And  the  little 
creek  that  ran  through  the  meadow 
was  bank  full. 

Then  he  saw  something  else. 
Quint  Halliday's  herd  of  cattle  that 
he  had  driven  down  here  to  graze 
on  Dan's  meadow  grass  was  drifting 
down  the  valley.  If  they  kept  going, 
they  would  funnel  into  the  narrow 
canyon  ahead.  It  wasn't  a  very  deep 
canyon  but  it  was  narrow  and  the 
walls  were  steep.  When  those  walls 
were  wet,  they  were  so  slick  that 
nothing  could  climb  up  their  slopes. 

Dan  went  to  the  door  and  opened 
it.  The  rain  had  almost  stopped,  but 
there  was  still  a  roar  to  the  north- 
west. There  was  a  line  of  blue  sky 
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right  at  the  horizon  so  the  storm 
was  over. 

Suddenly  he  reaUzed  that  the  roar 
was  water  rushing  down  the  creek. 
It  must  be  a  virtual  wall  of  water 
to  make  enough  noise  to  carry  above 
the  sound  of  the  bank-full  stream 
here. 

Dan  shot  a  glance  at  the  cattle. 
They  were  moving  toward  the 
canyon,  driven  by  the  chilly  wind 
that  followed  the  rain.  The  flood 
would  fill  the  canyon  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet,  deep  enough  to  drown 
any  animal  that  was  trapped  in 
there. 

Dan's  saddle  horse  was  in  the 
barn.  He  might  have  time  to  drive 
the  cattle  out  of  the  valley  before 
they  got  into  the  canyon.  But  why 
should  he?  If  those  cattle  drowned, 
it  couldn't  be  his  fault.  And  he 
couldn't  cry  over  a  misfortune  that 
struck  Quint  Halliday. 

But  he  had  never  before  neglected 
a  duty  that  needed  doing  like  this 
did.  Quint  Halliday  had  certainly 
established  himself  as  Dan's  enemy 
but  that  couldn't  change  the  fact 
that  somebody  ought  to  save  those 
cattle.  And  Dan  was  the  only  one 
who  could.  In  Dan's  mind  it  was 
just  as  bad  to  withhold  a  helping 
hand  when  one  was  badly  needed 
as  it  was  to  start  trouble. 

Pulling  on  a  jacket  against  the 
chilly  wind,  he  ran  to  the  barn  to 
get  his  horse.  The  roar  was  plainly 
audible  now  and  Dan  didn't  doubt 
that  it  was  a  huge  wave  of  water 
rushing  down  the  creek.  If  he  got 
caught  in  that  canyon  by  the  water, 
both  he  and  his  horse  would  surely 
drown. 


THE  FIRST  of  the  cattle  were 
at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon 
when  Dan  reached  them.  It  took 
some  hard  riding  and  shouting  to 
turn  the  cattle.  They  insisted  on 
turning  back  and  drifting  with  the 
wind. 

Dan  had  the  cattle  part  way  up 
the  slope  when  the  water  came  in 
sight  from  the  northwest.  It  looked 
like  a  gigantic  wave  spreading  out 
over  the  flat  meadow.  When  it  hit 
the  canyon,  it  would  fill  it  like  a 
tank  full  of  water  emptied  into  a 
bucket. 

Dan  barely  got  the  cattle  out  of 
the  path  of  the  water.  He  wondered 
if  they  might  not  turn  back  even  yet 
if  he  left  them  and  be  swept  into      & 
the  canyon.  He  thought  of  the  corral      f 
and  herded  them  that  way.  As  soon 
as  he  had  them  inside  the  new  corral,      w 
he  shut  the  gate  and  went  to  the      ^| 
house. 

Before  dark,  five  riders  came  into 
the  yard.  Three  went  to  the  corral 
and  opened  the  gate,  driving  the 
cattle  out.  The  other  two  turned 
toward  the  house.  Dan  recognized 
Quint  HaUiday  and  his  father. 

''Come  out  of  there,  you  cattle 
thief!"  Quint  Halliday  yelled. 

Dan  stepped  out,  his  anger  soar- 
ing. But  before  he  could  say  any- 
thing. Herb  Halliday  quieted  his  son. 

''Shut  up.  Quint.  Let  him  tell  us 
why  your  cattle  were  in  his  corral." 

"He  was  stealing  them!"  Quint 
shouted.  "That's  plain  enough." 

"I  put  them  there  to  keep  them 
from  being  drowned  in  the  canyon," 
Dan  said.  ,  J 

Quint  turned  toward  the  creek.       •  | 
The  flash  flood  had  gone  down  and 
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the  water  was  only  half  as  high  as 
it  had  been.  *'They  wouldn't  drown 
in  that." 

'*Shutup!"  Herb  snapped  before 
Dan  could  say  anything.  ''The  water 
has  been  high  enough  to  drown  a 
giraffe.  You  can  see  that,  Quint,  if 
you'd  look.  Those  cattle  were 
probably  drifting  right  into  the 
canyon." 

''That's  how  it  was,"  Dan  said. 
"I'm  glad  to  get  them  off  my  land. 
And  I'll  thank  you  to  keep  them  off." 

"Keep  your  shirt  on,"  Herb  said. 
"From  what  I  hear  about  what 
happened  in  town,  you've  got  a 
right  to  be  riled.  And  you  were 
under  no  obligation  to  save  Quint's 
cattle.  I  guess  we  misjudged  you; 
that  includes  me.  I  could  use  a  man 
to  watch  my  cattle  along  the  creek 
here  and  to  keep  them  off  your  land, 
too.  I  figure  you'd  make  a  good 
steady  hand.  It  wouldn't  take  much 
time  and  I  imagine  you  could  use 
the  wages.  How  about  it?" 

"You  mean  you  won't  try  to  run 
me  off  my  land?"  Dan  asked. 

"I'm  offering  you  a  job,  not 
trouble." 

"I'll  take  it,"  Dan  said  and 
turned  to  see  Jennie  standing  in  the 
doorway,  her  smile  the  brightest 
that  he  had  seen  since  they  had 
moved  here.  ■  ■ 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  10-13,  61,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
pages  24-29,  Trevor  HoUoway;  pages 
41-44,  60,  U.S.  Army;  pages  59-60,  U.S. 

Navy. 

You  can  best  harmonize  with  some 
people  by    playing    second    fiddle.— GY. 
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Driver  Violations 

How  often  does  the  average  driver 
commit  a  traffic  violation  even 
though  he  may  not  be  caught  by  a 
police  officer?  According  to  a  study 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service  the  answer  is:  The  average 
driver  commits  9  violations  in  5 
minutes.  A  research  group  studied 
the  driving  behavior  of  304  men  in 
the  nation's  capital  by  following 
each  driver  through  downtown 
traffic  with  a  truck  containing  a 
cameraman.  Some  of  the  violations 
caught  by  the  camera:  speeding, 
87  percent  of  the  drivers;  changing 
lanes  without  signaling,  80  percent; 
failure  to  stay  in  lane,  63  percent; 
turning  without  signaling,  63  per- 
cent; running  a  red  light,  15  percent. 

Mixed  Marriages 

Roman  Catholics  and  six  Presby- 
terian and  Reformed  churches  are 
this  month,  April  1967,  tackling 
one  of  the  thorniest  issues  dividing 
Protestants  and  Catholics— mixed 
marriages.  Under  discussion  by  the 
groups  are  pre-nuptial  promises,  the 
celebration  of  marriage  by  clergy  of 
both  faiths,  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, the  question  of  birth-control, 
and  common  worship  of  the  Chris- 
tian family.  We  await  with  interest 
a  report  from  this  cooperative  group. 

Department  head  to  clerk:  "I 
wouldn't  wake  you,  Jones,  if  it 
weren't  important.  You're  fired!" 
—  L  &  N  Magazine. 
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Is  the  Bible  Out  of  Date? 


By  James  Z.  Nettinga 


ON  THE  final  Sunday  of  the  year  1942,  Bishop  Berggrav,  leader 
of  the  resistance  in  Norway,  was  allowed  to  write  a  letter  from 
prison  to  his  wife.  In  it  he  mentioned  the  text  for  the  day  from  his 
Lutheran  Prayer  Book.  He  wrote: 

" He  has  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Good  News  to  the  poor,  He 

has  sent  me  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  And  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind.  To  set  free  the  oppressed. . . ."  (Lk.  4:18.  Today's  English 
Version) 

The  letter  was  censored  by  the  Chief  of  Police  in  Oslo,  who  called 
the  Bishop's  wife  to  his  office.  After  she  had  read  the  letter,  the  Chief 
said  to  her,  'T  order  you  to  write  to  your  husband  and  tell  him  that 
from  now  on,  he  is  forbidden  to  quote  the  Bible,  for  it  is  much  too 
up-to-date." 

**Muchtoo  up-to-date!"  It  is  reported  that  an  industrialist  began 
his  search  for  oil  in  the  Bible.  He  read  in  Genesis:  "Then  the  Lord 
rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  the 
Lord  out  of  heaven;  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,"  These  rising  flames  to  him  meant  natural  gas, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  oil.  Geologists  found  evidence  of  oil, 
in  Palestine  and  Israel  drilled  its  first  oil  well  in  November,  1953. 

"Much  too  up-to-date!"  During  World  War  II,  a  soldier  wrote  the 
American  Bible  Society,  "We  spent  a  week  in  that  shell-hole;  our 
food  was  gone  the  first  day,  the  only  water  we  had  was  melted  snow. 
I  think  we  might  have  died  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  Testament 

Mr.  Nettinga  is  the  Anniversary  Director  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
1865  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10023 
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the  chaplain  had  given  me.  We  took  turns  reading  it;  that  book 
brought  us  through." 

*'Much  too  up-to-date!"  Chaplain  Carl  F.  Burke  in  a  detention 
home  for  boys  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  helps  the  boys  to  discover  the 
real  meaning  of  the  stories  in  the  Bible.  One  of  the  boys,  an  eleven- 
year-old  delinquent,  put  the  23d  Psalm  this  way: 

The  Lord  is  like  my  probation  officer 
He  will  help  me 

He  tries  to  help  me  make  it  every  day, 
He  makes  me  play  it  cool. 

'*Much  too  up-to-date,  indeed!"  This  has  been  the  timeless  witness 
of  the  Bible  through  the  centuries  as  its  eternal  message  of  truth 
breaks  through  its  ancient  pastoral  settings  and  speaks  to  a  scientific- 
atomic  age. 

Bible  Thinking  vs  Computer  Thinking 

Editor  and  author  Harry  Golden  went  to  the  Bible  in  warning  of 
over-reliance  on  computer  statistics.  He  argued  that  if  computer 
studies  had  been  taken  in  65  A.D.  on  religious  preferences,  the  results 
would  probably  have  shown  "51  percent  for  Jupiter,  30  percent  for 
Zeus,  about  9  percent  for  Mithra  and  about  1  percent  for  Jesus." 
So,  he  declared,  ''that  little  bald-headed  Jew  (St.  Paul)  who  was 
promoting  Jesus  might  have  just  gone  home  and  said  the  'heck'  with 
it.  But,  St.  Paul  had  a  book;  he  stayed— and  that  made  the  difference." 

Mr.  Golden  made  this  statement  at  a  seminar  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  also  said  that  "computer  thinking"  will 
always  be  restricted  by  the  fact  that  it  will  not  reflect  error,  which  is 
"fundamental"  to  all  human  life  and  activity. 

It  is  just  at  this  point,  that  the  Bible  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  Bible  helps  us  to  understand  life 
because  it  tells  us  so  much  about  life.  Truth  in  the  Bible  is  always  in 
some  sense  or  another  personal  truth.  It  is  never  abstract.  Persons, 
personal  relations,  or  personal  decisions  enter  at  some  point.  No 
amount  of  "computer  thinking"  can  give  you  the  understanding  of 
human  life  and  its  problems  as  "Bible  thinking"  and  "Bible  reading." 

The  Bible  Is  Really  a  Library 

Although  bound  as  one  volume,  the  Bible  is  not  a  single  book.  It 
is  a  collection  of  66  different  books.  The  word  itself  comes  from  the 
Greek  "biblia,"  meaning  books. 

These  books  vary  in  many  ways:  length,  authority,  style,  and  date 
of  writing.  They  deal  with  almost  every  phase  of  life  and  thought: 
codes  of  law,  biographical  sketches,  building  specifications,  dramas, 
history,  lusty  warsongs,  tender  love  lyrics,  sermons,  proverbs,  and 
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letters.  The  authors  were  poets  and  preachers,  playwrights  and 
physicians,  lovers  and  lawgivers,  columnists  and  statisticians, 
biographers  and  historians.  They  all  had  one  interest  in  common— 
man's  relationship  to  God  and  man's  relationship  to  man. 

Congratulations,  But  Watch  Out 

Let's  suppose  you've  decided  to  begin  reading  your  Bible  today. 
Congratulations!  Reading  the  Scriptures  regularly,  beginning  now, 
will  help  you  understand  life  and  your  attitudes  to  God  and  man.  It 
will  be  a  source  of  strength.  The  sooner  you  start,  the  sooner  you  will 
begin  to  benefit.  It  will  increase  your  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  God's  word  and  of  His  will  for  your  life. 

But  watch  out!  It's  important  to  get  started  right— to  plan  your 
Bible  reading  carefully  right  from  the  beginning,  otherwise,  you  may 
get  discouraged  and  quit— before  you  have  had  a  chance  to  discover 
how  really  interesting  and  helpful  Bible  reading  can  be. 

Where  to  Begin 

Begin  where  you  are.  Newspaper  and  magazine  headlines  blatant- 
ly quote  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  describe  world  situations;  and  the 
entertainment  world  more  and  more  frequently  depends  upon  the 
literature  of  the  Bible  to  attract  the  public.  If  you  read  a  Bible 
quotation  in  the  newspaper,  look  it  up.  If  you  have  seen  a  Bible  film 
lately  find  the  story  in  the  Bible. 

Most  people  like  biography.  The  Bible  is  full  of  it  and  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  Bible  are  living,  breathing  men  and  women,  as  natural 
as  you  and  I.  Take  the  story  of  Joseph.  It  has  often  been  shown  on 
the  stage.  It  has  everything;  the  princess,  hero,  villain,  bad  woman 
and  all  the  rest. 

Browse  through  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  You  will  come  upon  sections 
you  have  heard  sung  many  times.  A  prominent  American  writer  has 
said  that  the  40th  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  greatest  single  writing  in 
all  of  literature.  What  do  you  think?  Read  especially  the  last  three 
verses.  The  Book  of  Mark  is  the  best  one  to  start  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Read  at  one  sitting.  Reading  time:  35  minutes. 

The  Bible  has  been  a  source  of  advice  and  council  for  many  cen- 
turies. It  speaks  to  today's  needs.  See  for  yourself.  Here  are  a  dozen 
questions.  Following  are  references  from  the  Bible.  Use  the  Table  of 
Contents  in  the  front  of  the  Bible  if  you  have  difficulty  in  finding 
a  passage. 

Are  You  Discouraged?  Read:  Psalms  23,  42,  43. 

Are  You  Anxious  For  Loved  Ones?  Read:  Psalm  121;  Luke  7 

Have  You  Been  Placed  In  a  Position  of  Responsibiluty?  Read  Joshua 
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1:1-9;  Proverbs  2;  2  Corinthians  8:1-15 

Have  Friends  Gone  Back  on  You?  Read:  Matthew  5;  1  Corinthians  13 

Has  Sorrow  Overtaken  You?  Read:  Psalm  46;  Matthew  28 

Are  You  Tempted  to  Do  Wrong?  Read:  Pslams  15, 19,  139;  Matthew 

4;  James  1 

Have  You  Quarreled?  Read:  Matthew  18;  Ephesians  4;  James  4 

Are  You  Facing  a  Crisis?  Read:  Psalms  34,  71;  Isaiah  40 

Do  You  Need  Forgiveness?  Read:  Matthew  23;  Luke  15;  Philemon 

Are  You  Lonely  or  Fearful?  Read:  Psalms  27,  91;  Luke  8;  1  Peter  4 

Do  You  Fear  Death?  Read:  John  11, 17,  20;  2  Corinthians  5;  John  3; 

Revelation  14 

Does  God  Seem  Far  Away?  Read:  Psalms  25,  125,  138;  Luke  10 

The  Book  That  Reads  You 

From  this  Book,  men  and  women  who  are  in  earnest  have  always 
realized  that  the  one  thing  which  matters  in  its  reading  is  to  find  God. 
And  whether  they  were  scholars  or  only  ordinary  unlettered  folk, 
they  have  learned  that  in  their  reading  of  the  Bible  God  did  find 
them  ...  As  an  old  Mohave  Indian  chief  put  it,  "I  know  this  Book  is 
the  word  of  God,  because  it  pulls  my  heart"  ...  or  as  a  little  woman 
in  Africa  who  when  asked  how  she  was  enjoying  reading  the  Bible, 
replied,  '*Sir,  I  am  not  reading  this  book,  this  Book  is  reading  me." 


QUOTES 

Why  do  I  compose  music?  Because  it  is  in  my  heart  and  must  come 
out.  —  Beethoven. 

Mankind  is  very  superficial  and  dastardly.  They  begin  upon  a 
thing,  but  meeting  with  a  difficulty,  they  fly  from  it  discouraged. 

—  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  best  way  to  be  content  with  your  lot  is  to  build  a  house  on  it. 

—  Asheville  Times. 

If  I  were  a  dictator  the  first  book  I  would  burn  would  be  the  Bible. 

—  Quentin  Reynolds. 

You  might  as  well  fall  on  your  face  as  to  lean  over  too  far  backwards. 

—  James  Thurber. 
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By  Dale  Harner 


MY  NAME  is  Paul,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  hope,  and 
God  our  savior.  I  write  this  note  to  those  who  have  been 
called  to  serve  their  country  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  May  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  which  come  from  God  and  Jesus  Christ  rest  upon 
you  right  now. 

I  want  to  tell  you  something  I  have  said  before:  Wherever  you 
go  in  this  new  adventure,  stay  true  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  you 
began  receiving  as  a  child,  for  you  will  be  tempted  to  stray  from  it. 
Don't  get  all  mixed  up  by  endless  discussions  of  theories  and  specula- 
tions. These  result  only  in  a  loss  of  faith.  Strengthen  your 
Christian  life  by  living  ordered  lives  of  faith.  Responsible  Christians 
express  a  love  that  comes  from  a  life  committed  to  God,  from  a 
conscience  untainted  by  sin,  and  from  a  faith  that  is  genuine.  Certain 
persons  have  wandered  away,  from  this  admonition  and  have  become 
so  involved  in  sinful  habits  that  they  have  become  missionaries  for 
evil,  without  understanding  what  they  are  saying  and  doing. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  the  Bible  sets  forth  good  counsel  for 
you;  in  it  you  will  find  many  *'do's  and  don'ts"  for  your  life  as  a 
serviceman.  After  all,  the  rules  of  God  were  instituted  for  those  who 
were  breaking  them  for  the  lawless  and  disobedient.  His  prohibitions 
are  not  really  meant  for  the  good  man. 

I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I  thank  God  for  the  daily  strength 
he  gives  me  in  my  attempt  to  live  the  Christian  life.  I  thank  Christ, 
in  like  manner,  for  he  considered  me  worthy  (worthless  as  I  really  am) 
to  witness  for  him  in  lands  far  from  my  familiar  surroundings.  I 
believe  he  has  called  you  to  do  the  same,  as  you  serve  your  country. 
Uncle  Sam  has  called  you  into  military  service,  but  God  has  called 
you  to  become  mature  in  your  faith  and  to  spread  the  good  news  of 
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Jesus  Christ  through  your  witness.  Even  though  you  may  have  done 
many  things  to  disgrace  such  a  call  from  God,  he  has  granted  you 
purity  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul  for  the  new  task  that  is  yours  now. 
God's  marvelous  grace  has  poured  down  upon  you  like  a  shower  of 
water  during  a  cloudburst!  And  now  you  can  report  what  has  hap- 
pened to  you;  namely,  that  God  sent  Jesus  into  this  world  to  bring 
salvation  to  sinners,  like  yourself,  and  having  received  such  unmerited 
mercy  you  have  a  great  story  to  tell  the  nations.  To  God  be  given 
praise  and  honor  for  this  transformation  that  has  occurred  in  your  life. 

And  so,  I  put  this  word  to  you  now  — in  keeping  with  the  commis- 
sion that  you  have  received  from  your  government  and  in  keeping 
with  the  call  that  you  have  received  from  God;  let  God  be  your 
strength,  your  way,  and  your  friend.  Let  him  wage  into  conflict  with 
you;  hold  onto  your  faith  in  his  presence;  it  will  be  your  only  hope 
during  times  of  great  need.  Never  toss  your  confidence  in  him  over- 
board, as  some  military  personnel  have  done. 

i  urge  your  parents,  friends,  and  church  acquaintances  to  enter 
into  a  covenant  with  you  as  you  embark.  Be  assured  of  their  prayerful 
support  as  they  intercede  for  you  and  thank  God  for  you.  May  their 
desire  and  yours  be  that  God  will  bestow  upon  you  a  special  measure 
of  his  peace  and  serenity.  Such  should  be  the  hope  of  all  of  you,  for 
God  asks  you  to  carry  one  another's  burdens.  God  wants  all  men  to 
experience  him  for  themselves  and  thereby  know  truth.  You  may 
meet  men  who  will  say  there  are  many  gods,  but  I  affirm  to  you  that 
there  is  only  one  God.  You  may  become  acquainted  with  fellows  who 
will  laugh  at  your  belief  in  Jesus  the  Savior  but  that  does  not  make 
him  any  less  the  Savior.  Jesus  indeed  gave  himself  for  all  men  every- 
where, whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  accept  that  as  a  fact.  It 
was  for  that  very  reason  that  God  called  me  to  preach  and  for  that 
same  reason  that  he  has  called  you  now  to  witness  in  strange  places. 

My  wish  for  you  is  this:  Wherever  you  go,  wherever  you  are,  do 
not  make  a  fool  of  yourself  by  losing  your  self-control.  Don't  engage 
in  any  affair  that  will  later  bring  heartache  and  pain.  Look  upon  all 
persons  as  those  whom  God  loves.  Find  persons  with  whom  you  can 
share  your  belief  in  and  about  God. 

So  I  say  to  you  in  closing:  A  great  treasure  has  been  entrusted  to 
you.  Guard  it  well,  but  share  it  with  all  you  meet.  Avoid  godlessness 
and  activities  that  bring  you  inward  shame;  set  your  eyes  on  Christ 
and  you  will  not  miss  the  mark  toward  which  your  life  is  being 
directed  by  God. 

In  Christian  love, 
Paul 

(Paraphrased  from  1  Timothy  1:1-2:10;  6:20-21.) 
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Lift   Up    Your  Heart 


The  trouble  with  this  place  is  that  everybody  dies  when  they  get 
about  twenty-one,  and  they  don't  do  anything  but  snore  and  toss 
around  in  their  sleep  the  rest  of  their  lives.  — O.  Henry. 

The  church  lost  youth  because  she  did  not  remain  young  herself. 
—  Adolph  Keller. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  the  world  of  happiness-hunters  into  two 
classes— those  who  seek  happiness  by  getting  and  those  who  seek  it  by 
giving.  — C.  F.  Potter. 

Faith  is  the  eye  that  sees  God,  the  hand  that  clings  to  him,  the 
receiving  power  that  appropriates  him.  — Woodbridge. 

Courage  is  knowledge  of  your  abilities  and  limitations.  It  makes 
you  equal  to  any  problem.  It  gives  you  a  cutting  edge. 

The  science  of  life  is  knowledge  but  the  art  of  life  is  behavior. 

There  is  not  enough  atheism  in  the  world  to  destroy  the  faith  of 
one  who  reads  the  Bible  daily. 

We  cannot  stand  in  time  until  we  get  a  foothold  beyond  time.— 
Carlyle. 

Oculists  tell  us  that  long-continued  centering  of  the  eye  upon 
things  near  to  it  will  produce  near-sightedness,  and  that  to  preserve 
vision  we  need  from  time  to  time  to  look  at  things  afar  off.  It  is 
peculiarly  true  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

I  venture  that  nine-tenths  of  the  atheism  in  the  United  States  is 
the  rationalization  of  discouragement  — H.  E.  Fosdick. 

A  friend  is  one  who  shares  the  pleasures  of  another  in  his  prosperity, 
and  his  pain  and  adversity,  not  for  any  secondary  motive,  but  solely 
for  that  other's  sake.  — Aristotle. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Methodists  and  EUB's  Unite 

The  10,300,000-member  Method- 
ist Church  and  the  748,000-member 
EvangeUcal  United  Brethren  Church 
have  taken  the  first  step  preUminary 
to  uniting  to  form  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  Last  year  their 
general  conferences  gave  an  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  merger. 
The  plan  is  now  being  considered 
by  the  167  annual  conferences  of 
the  two  denominations.  If  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  the  conferences, 
the  formal  merger  will  take  place  in 
1968.  The  resulting  church  group 
—  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Methodist  Church— will  be  the  larg- 
est Protestant  denomination  in  the 
United  States. 

Need  for  Common  Communications 
Office 

Dr.  Stanley  Stuber  of  the  Associa- 
tion Press  has  recommended  that 
there  be  established  a  joint  com- 
munications commission  center  in 
Rome  or  Washington,  D.C.  or  both. 
'*The  day  for  separated  church  com- 
munications is  over,"  declared  Dr. 
Stuber.  ''The  religious  press,  radio, 
TV  and  publishing  houses  should 
not  be  content  with  merely  report- 
ing events,  but  should  begin  now  to 
throw  their  weight  on  the  side  of  a 
new  world  in  the  making,  using  to 
full  advantage  a  united,  creative, 
morally  and  spiritually  productive 
ecumenical  communications  system." 


YOKOHAMA,  JAPAN.  Last  summer, 
CAPT  W.  J.  Coleman,  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  presented  45  gallons  of  interior 
paint  to  the  Yokohama  Katei  Gakuen 
school  for  delinquent  girls  (ages  11  to  16). 
This  was  part  of  Operation  Handclasp, 
promoting  goodwill  between  Americans 
and  Japanese.  Fifty  girls  live  in  the  school 
located  in  Hodogaya.  It  was  established  60 
years  ago  by  the  Arima  family  and  is  still 
being  run  by  a  third  generation  descen- 
dant, Mr.  Shohei  Arima.  The  donated 
paint  was  transported  from  the  USA 
aboard  the  USS  Dixie,  AD- 14. 


CHAPLAIN  (CAPT)  JOHN  A. 
DESAEGHER,  25th  Inf.  Div.,  Cu  Chi, 
Vietnam,  assists  Bac  Ho  village  priest  in 
distributing  clothing  and  school  supplies. 
These  were  "Helping  Hand"  goods  col- 
lected by  the  people  of  Hawaii  for  the 
needy  in  Vietnam.  Cu  Chi  is  about  20 
miles  North  of  Saigon. 

Christian  Writing  Center 

Dedicated  last  year  at  Judson 
College,  Elgin,  111.,  was  a  new 
Library  of  Written  Communica- 
tions—the Benjamin  P.  Browne 
Library.  David  C.  Cook  made  a 
grant  of  money  to  furnish  a  wing 
of  the  regular  library  and  stock  it 
with  books.  At  the  dedication.  Dr. 
Cook  said:  ''The  greatest  power  to 
change  society  in  this  scientific  age 
lies  not  in  explosive  arms,  but  in  the 
silent  flame  of  good  literature."  Dr. 
Benjamin  Browne  said:  ''I  have  al- 
ways wanted  this  college  to  become 
a  world  center  of  Christian  writing." 

Religion  and  the  90th  Congress 

Roman  Catholics— with  106  — still 
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lead  the  religious  affiliations  among 
the  members  of  Congress.  Method- 
ists are  second  with  94.  There  are 
82  Presbyterians,  67  Episcopalians, 
34  Baptists,  29  United  Church  of 
Christ,  13  Lutheran,  12  Disciples  of 
Christ,  18  Jewish,  9  Latterday 
Saints,  7  Unitarians-Universalists, 
6  Church  of  Christ,  5  Christian 
Scientists,  11  listed  only  as  Protes- 
tant, 4  with  no  listed  affiliation. 
The  remainder  are  divided  among 
ten  denominations.  For  the  first 
time  Greek  Orthodox  and  Seventh- 
day  Adventist  have  appeared  in  the 
survey.  —  Washington  Religious 
Newsfeature. 


BIBLE  TO  CAPT  DONALDSON.  At  a 
Protestant  worship  service  conducted 
aboard  USS  Hancock  (CVA-19)  last 
December,  tributes  of  appreciation  were 
paid  to  Captain  James  C.  Donaldson,  Jr., 
by  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chap- 
lains for  the  Captain's  strong  support  of 
the  religious  program.  A  Bible  was  pre- 
sented to  him. 


MCGUIRE  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  N.J.  Last  June  59  PYOC  members  and  staff 
attended  the  PYOC  Summer  Conference  at  the  Methodist  Church  Center  at  Mt. 
Misery,  N.J.  Retreat  leaders  were:  Chaplains  Simon  H.  Scott,  Jr.;  Charles  T. 
Goetz;  and  Gene  K.  Mcintosh;  the  Reverend  Richard  Starr;  and  LTJG  Donald 
Tharp,  VR-3. 


God  in  the  Public  Schools 

Religious  Heritage  of  America, 
7808  Maplewood  Ind.  Ct.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63143,  has  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  convince  Americans  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  expelled 
God  from  the  public  schools.  It  is 
urging  rehgious  publications,  TV 
networks,  and  religious  leaders  to 
take  a  positive  approach  and  com- 
municate to  their  constituents  that 
teaching  about  religion  in  the  schools 
has  not  been  banned,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  teacher  from 
setting  aside  a  period  each  day  for 
silent  prayer  created  by  each  child. 
It  declares  that  the  Court  has  not  in- 
fringed upon  anyone's  freedom  to 
pray. 


How  About  a  Three-day  Holiday? 

Business  News  Features  of  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that 
85  percent  of  businessmen  favor 
the  general  idea  of  observing 
Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving,  In- 
dependence Day,  Veteran's  Day, 
and  Washington's  Birthday  on 
Mondays.  This  would  create  more 
three-day  weekend  holidays  and 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  em- 
ployees, according  to  the  magazine. 

The  suggestion  also  was  proposed 
that  Washington's  Birthday  be 
changed  to  President's  Day  and 
that  all  Presidents  be  honored 
rather  than  just  Washington.  No 
consideration  was  given  to  changing 
Christmas  or  New  Year. 
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APRIL  brings  Spring  into  its  full  orb.  Flowers  and  showers;  roots  give 
.  forth  shoots;  the  earth  turns  green.  Man  enjoys  again  being  on  the 
road.  "Play  ball!"  the  umpires  shout. 

Special  emphases  this  month:  Cancer  control  (Let  us  pray  and  work  to 
conquer  this  dread  disease  — we  are  on  our  way  to  doing  this!)  National 
Hobby  Month.  Do  you  have  a  hobby?  Shame  on  you  if  you  do  not.  Adopt 
one.  It  is  teaching  career  month.  Needed— thousands  of  college  graduates 
with  high  ideals  to  go  into  the  teaching  ministry  —  to  guide  our  boys  and  girls 
in  their  impressionable  years. 

Apr.  1.  April  Fool's  Day.  Probably  originated  in  France  in  1564.  A  crazy 
practice— the  only  justification,  it  lets  off  steam. 

Apr.  2.  First  Sunday  after  Easter.  Keep  alive  the  meaning  of  Easter  with 
its  emphasis  on  eternal  life ...  On  this  day  war  was  declared  on  Germany 
in  1917. 

Apr.  3.  First  trial  trip  of  the  Pony  Express,  1860. 

Apr.  9.  Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  Also  National  Christian  College  Day. 
First  authorized  in  1950,  this  day  is  designed  to  call  attention  to  our  Christian 
colleges  and  their  needs. 

Apr.  10-16.  Pan-American  Week.  By  Presidential  proclamation. 

Apr.  11-16.  National  Cherry  Blossom  Festival  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Apr.  16.  Third  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Apr.  16-23.  National  Library  Week.  How  much  time  do  you  devote  to 
reading?  Read  one  book  a  week  and  read  52  books  a  year. 

Apr.  17-23.  Free  Worship  Friendship  Week. 

Apr.  20-24.  International  Azalea  Festival.  Is  there  anything  more  beautiful 
than  the  lovely  azalea? 

Apr.  23.  Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter. 

Apr.  23-29.  Canada-U.S.  Goodwill  Week.  Also  International  Good  Human 
Relations  Week.  Also  National  YWCA  Week.  And  Secretaries  Week. 

Apr.  24-May  1.  National  Invest-in- America  Week.  To  encourage  economic 
growth  through  voluntary  savings. 

Apr.  27.  Ulysses  Simpson  Grant's  Birthday.  18th  President  of  the  USA. 
Born  this  day  in  1822. 

Apr.  30.  Rural  Life  Sunday.  Included  in  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  Year 
since  450  A.D.  as  Rogation  Sunday.  Emphasis  on  the  meaning  of  Christianity 
for  the  whole  of  rural  Ufe.  ^A  of  the  land  is  owned  by  private  persons;  owner- 
ship has  its  attendant  responsibilities. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion. 

1.  God:  Dead  or  Alive?  (page  5) 

Bible  Material:  Job  11:7;  Psalm  19:1;  John  3:16;  20:27 
Why  are  some  men  saying  that  God  is  dead?  What  do  you  be- 
lieve? How  is  God  known  to  you  in  your  own  experience?  Of  the 
writer's  five  ways  God  is  known,  which  is  most  authentic  to  you  — 
and  why?  How  does  the  Bible  reveal  God?  Jesus  Christ? 

2.  Is  the  Bible  Out  of  Date?  (page  52) 

Bible  Material:  2  Timothy  3:10-17 

Why  is  the  Bible  up-to-date?  What  is  the  difference  between 
'^computer  thinking"  and  ''Bible  thinking"?  How  does  the  Bible  help 
the  individual  find  himself  in  a  mass  society  dominated  by  technology? 
Take  time  to  read  through  Mark  and  then  report  his  story. 

3.  The  Joys  of  Being  a  Sunday  School  Teacher  (page  31) 

Bible  Material:  MsLik  4:21;  Matthew  6:21;  18:20;  Ephesians  4:11 

How  can  I,  with  little  education  and  constant  pressure,  help  in 
the  Sunday  school?  How  important  is  the  religious  education  program 
of  the  chapel?  How  does  one  learn  to  teach?  How  does  one  learn  to 
do  a  better  job  of  teaching?  Are  there  other  jobs  I  can  do? 

4.  The  Claim  of  the  Church  (page  38) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  16:13-20;  Acts  2:1-47 
What  are  the  claims  of  the  church?  How  do  these  affect  you? 
Is  the  church  a  reforming  institution?  In  what  way?  Should  the  church 
be  involved  in  world  decisions?  How?  How  does  the  military  chapel 
fit  into  the  concept  of  the  church  at  work  in  the  world?  How  can 
denominational  lines  be  bridged  to  make  possible  a  joint  impact? 

5.  Life  with  a  Capital  "L"  (page  20) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  22:34-40 

What  is  life  with  a  little  'T'  and  life  with  a  capital  "L"?  What 
are  man's  responsibilities  to  God?  To  Society?  To  himself?  Where 
does  man  secure  strength  to  build  the  right  kind  of  life? 
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Last  Days  on  the  Nile  by  Malcolm  Forsberg.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washing- 
ton Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $3.95. 

The  story  of  the  tragic  death  of  Christian  missions  in  the  Sudan,  the 
reasons  for  it  and  the  difficulties  encountered  are  ably  told  by  a  missionary 
who  preached  the  gospel  there  for  thirty  years.  The  book  should  help 
Christian  churches  to  face  up  to  the  hard  facts  of  the  Christian  mission 
in  all  parts  of  our  troubled  world. 

Sex,  Family,   and   Society  in   Theological   Focus.   Edited   by   J.    C.    Wynn. 

Association  Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  1966.  Paperback. 
$2.25. 

The  debate  goes  on  as  to  what  extent  there  is  a  revolution  in  sex  practices 
in  America.  Some  Christian  leaders  urge  "bending  with  the  wind"  (as  you'll 
see  in  this  book);  others  urge  the  church  to  continue  to  teach  high  ethical 
standards  and  discipline.  The  pressures  are  strong  to  "bend";  but  there  are 
signs  that  society  itself  is  swinging  back  to  principles  of  purity  proclaimed 
by  the  church  through  many  generations. 

Kennedy  by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1966.  Paperback.  $1.65. 

The  New  York  Times  well  says  of  this  book:  "The  nearest  thing  we  will 
ever  have  to  the  memoirs-  Kennedy  intended  to  write."  Sorensen  says: 
"This  is  my  substitute  for  the  book  he  was  going  to  write."  He  writes  of 
Kennedy  the  young  man,  the  senator,  the  politician,  the  candidate,  the 
president,  the  national  leader,  and  the  world  leader.  It  is  an  absorbing  narra- 
tive about  one  of  the  greatest  who  was  among  us  too  short  a  time! 

Bold  Men,  Far  Horizons  by  Herbert  MoUoy  Mason,  Jr.,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $4.95. 

The  bold  pilots  of  the  1920's  and  1930's  faced  almost  insuperable 
dangers  as  they  flew  their  wobbly  crates.  They  knew  little  of  the  elements; 
their  planes  were  not  the  safest  in  the  world;  and  yet  they  spanned  oceans 
and  continents  to  win  the  "firsts"  in  aviation  history.  Mason  writes  of  Kelly 
and  Macready;  Sir  Alan  J.  Cobham;  three  Russian  airmen;  Wiley  Post; 
James  Mattern  — and  others.  A  thrilling  story  of  the  pioneer  pilots  and 
their  flights. 
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Readable  and  Enjoyable 

My  copy  of  the  January  1967  issue  of  THE  LINK  arrived  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  for  a  high  quaHty  and  excellent  presentation  of  copy.  It  is  most  readable 
and  enjoyable.  We  appreciate  so  much  the  exchange  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
ATHLETE  with  THE  LINK. 

—  Leroy  King,  Associate  Director,  Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes,  Suite  812, 
Traders  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  1125  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 

An  Atheist  Reading 

Recently  I  saw  a  career  sailor,  a  professed  atheist,  reading  a  copy  of  THE  LINK. 
Your  reading  public  is  indeed  very  wide.  May  God  continue  to  bless  the  ministry 
of  your  magazine. 

-LCDR  John  K.  Dodge,  CHC,  USN,  Mobile  Support  Unit  Charlie,  Care 
Fleet  Post  Office,  San  Francisco  96662. 

A  Wonderful  Letter  from  Larry  May 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  write  and  tell  you  what  a  wonderful 
magazine  you  have.  I  have  been  in  the  Army  now  for  three  years  and  am  going  in 
the  next  few  days  to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  where  I  hope  that  I  can  enjoy  THE  LINK 
as  I  have  enjoyed  it  for  the  past  years  in  Germany.  There  have  been  many,  many 
times  that  THE  LINK  has  given  me  new  hope  in  Christ. 

I  must  say  that  your  January  issue  for  1967  is  one  of  the  best  ways  I  know  to 
start  the  New  Year.  Your  article  on  page  5,  "Make  These  New  Year's  Resolu- 
tions." was  really  well  written. 

I  wish  I  were  really  able  to  express  how  much  your  magazine  has  meant  to  me 
over  here.  But  since  I  cannot,  let  me  say  one  more  time  that  I  hope  God  blesses 
your  work  and  that  as  long  as  there  is  a  USA  that  we  can  find  magazines  like  yours. 

-Larry  P.  May,  Sp4,  USA,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  Hq.  3D  BDE,  24th  Inf  Div, 
APO  New  York,  09029 

We  Are  Grateful 

It  has  always  been  with  confidence  and  pride  that  I  have  made  THE  LINK 
available  to  the  personnel  of  the  various  bases  and  ships  to  which  I  have  ministered. 
At  times  these  copies  have  been  furnished  free  as  no  funds  were  available  for  their 
purchase.  In  appreciation  of  this  fact  our  chapel  fund  is  enclosing  a  donation 
of  $100.00  .... 

-LCDR  M.  D.  Baker,  CHC,  USN,  Office  of  the  Protestant  Chaplain,  U.S. 
Naval  Hospital,  Newport,  R.I. 
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"If  my  husband  likes  it,  may  I  bring  it 
back?" 

LITTLE  CLAUDE:  "Uncle  Dan 
took  us  to  the  ball  game  today.  He 
bought  us  things  to  eat  and  drink." 
FATHER:  "What  was  the  final 
score?" 

LITTLE  CLAUDE:  "Five  ham- 
burgers and  one  coke  for  me;  four 
hot  dogs  and  two  cokes  for  Earl." 
—  Gene  Yasenak. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  a  speech: 
"Al  Smith  was  addressing  a  crowd 
when  a  heckler  yelled,  'Tell  'em 
what's  on  your  mind,  Al.  It  won't 
take  long.'  Smith  grinned,  pointed 
at  the  man  and  shouted,  *Stand  up, 
partner,  and  I'll  tell  'em  what's  on 
both  of  our  minds.  It  won't  take  any 
longer.'"  — Qao^e. 
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It  is  said  that  a  clergyman,  in 
preaching  a  funeral  sermon,  referred 
to  the  deceased  saying:  "The  corpse 
has  been  a  member  of  this  church 
for  fifteen  years.' '  —  Builders. 

"Mama,  why  do  you  call  it  temper 
when  I  throw  things  around,  and 
nerves  when  you  do  itT'  — Table 
Talk. 

There  was  a  minister  renowned 
for  his  teaching  that  force  is  never 
justified.  Someone  asked  him  what 
he  would  do  if  he  discovered  a 
burglar  in  his  house. 

"I'd  get  a  gun,"  he  said.  "Then 
I'd  tell  the  crook,  'I  don't  wish  you 
any  harm,  but  you're  standing 
where  I'm  about  to  shoot.'"  — T/ie 
Magnificat. 

"Hi,  sweetheart,"  said  the  smart 
aleck  to  the  waitress  as  he  entered 
the  restaurant.  "Where  have  you 
been  all  my  life?" 

The  blonde  sized  him  up  coldly 
for  a  moment,  and  then  replied: 
"Out  of  it,  thank  goodness!"  — 
Outspan. 

The  lovely  young  model  was 
looking  very  glum.  "What's  the 
matter,  Tina?"  asked  the  photogra- 
pher. 

"It's  my  boy  friend,"  Tina  ex- 
plained. "He's  lost  all  his  money." 

"Ah,"  the  photographer  was 
sympathetic.  "And  I'll  bet  you're 
sorry  for  him." 

"Yes,"  said  the  model  wistfully. 
"He'll    miss    me.'' -Spotlight. 

Look  up  and  laugh  and  love  and 
lift! 
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